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The Week. 


THERE is a report, which we give for what it is worth, that Mr. 
Seymour believes that he has been “sold out” in this State, and that 
the chief object of the party—that for which he is to be sacrificed—is, 
first, the senatorship ; next, control of some of the great metropolitan 
district and New York city “institutions.” Democratic Presidential 
votes are to be traded off for Republican votes for assemblymen. The 
Senate, which holds over, is Republican, to be sure, but by only two 
majority ; and the Democratic majority on joint ballot is now 22, At 
all events, it is certain that among all Republicans, whether betting men 
or not, confidence increases from week to week. Vermont, Maine, and 
Camilla, Ga., have one after the other given an impulse to the Repub- 
lican cause. Since the Maine election the whole or nearly the whole 
Republican strength for canvassing has been laid out in Pennsylvania, 
according to an arrangement made long previously. We look to see 
nearly or quite 10,000 Republican majority in October and 20,000 
in November. In Indiana the stumping goes on. The Democrats 
have had their monster mass-meeting at Indianapolis, and have had less 
success in calling out a monstrous crowd than the Republicans h ad when 
they made their great display. Ohio there is no doubt about. The 
canvass in North Carolina is as well conducted as anywhere, and put 
on its liveliest form at a time much earlier than was the case in any 
other of the States which do not vote before November. The list of 
white North Carolinians who are actually engaged in working for 
Grant and Colfax has a look that is decidedly cheering to any one 
who hopes for a restored South. The fact is, however, as we imagine, 
that a good deal of the white Republicanism of North Carolina is due 
to the hearty hatred which the old Whigs still bear to the old Demo- 
crats. There are still Whigs in North Carolina, strange as it may 
ccem, and Mr. John Pool and Mr. Alfred Dockery found it tolerably 
eas; to welcome the aid even of Yankees - negroes against their 
triumphant and detested enemies. 








In the case of native-born citizens of the South, the state of things 
is as bad as need be, and disgraceful to the Southern people and the 
nineteenth century; but in the case of Northerners who have gone 
there, it is worse. Texas is in almost complete anarchy, and we have 
doubts if, outside of the German district, and perhaps in one or two 
of the large cities, there is the least safety for “carpet-baggers.” 
Even United States garrisons are besieged. In Alabama this seems 
pretty well to illustrate the state of public opinion in regard to the 
obnoxious class: “ Carpet-bagger Yordy, who has lately held the dif- 
ferent offices of Registrar, Bureau Agent, and Senator from Sumter, 
sought lodging at Friend Palmer’s hotel, in Eutaw, last week. Palmer 
kicked the scoundrel out of doors.” The same paper from which we 
have “just quoted adorns its columns with a cut of @ tree on which 
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' are Peasy a “ enane hana a a “ iedtuinieg? and says: “We 
candidly believe that the picture given to our readers, as above, cor- 
_Tectly represents the attitude and altitude of all foreign and domestic 
foes of our land who shall have the folly to remain ‘down South’ after 
the ides of March.” And again, the same paper says: “Five notori- 
| ously bad negroes were found swinging by the neck to limbs in the 


9% woods of Colbert County, a few days since. They had been guilty ot 


making threats against the whites.” It is no wonder that Governor 
Smith and a delegation from the Legislature are in Washington, de 
manding that more Federal troops shall be sent into the State. The 
news from Georgia shows, as we expected, that the Camilla affair was 
a shocking massacre. The murders continued to be committed 
through the afternoon and night, the woods being scoured by hunters 
with dogs, and negroes shot without mercy. Their offence was Radi- 
calism. Major Howard, of the Bureau, says: “I cannot restrain 
the people. I must protect my family, and let the con- 
tending parties fight it out. It is coming.” The Legislature and 
the governor are quarrelling; and the former, which soon adjourns, has 
refused to ask for troops, and has decided that the militia shall not be 
organized. The Democrats need no organization; every white man 
has his gun, and the sheriffs make good commanding officers. In 
Arkansas assassination is rife. In Louisiana the governor has issued 
his proclamation urging citizens to stay at home and political clubs to 
make no public demonstrations. There is great anger against him for 
a very sensible veto of the Equality Bill, the most foolish act of the 
most foolish of the Southern legislatures. The message does Govy- 
ernqr Warmoth credit. The Southern Opinion remarks: “ But if Grant 
be chosen, and we do not misjudge him and his policy, then the disci- 
plined cohorts of the South must be marshalled once more.” Grant is 
sure to be chosen; and if we do not misjudge him and his policy, then 
the disciplined cohorts of the South will not be marshalled so much 
as they are now, and massacres by day and assassinations by night will 
be considerably less frequent. 





Governor Orr, who has been for years in public,ife in South Caro- 
lina, holding office in her Legislature, representing his district in Con- 
gress, and since the war serving the State as governor and as judge, 
has recently announced his intention of taking refuge in Missouri. 
Governor Orr is a man of Irish descent, though his family has long been 
resident in South Carolina, of which State he is himself a native. But 
he is far from being what is called a South Carolina gentleman. He 
represents well the opinions and feelings of that class of his fellow- 
citizens who inhabit the northern part of the State, and between 
whom and the cotton and rice-planters of the coast there was never 
any love lost. Mr. Orr is a man of ability and energy, naturally kind- 
hearted and sensible, and perhaps with a little of the self-seeking am- 
bition of the politician, and the willingness to make compromises 
which comes of a life-long habit of seeking offices and manipulating 
elections. But whatever his motives may have been, he was, on the 
whole, an able, sensible, moderate politician and public servant. He 
made the mistake of supposing that the South would continue for the 
future to show the spirit which she was showing when, in 1865, he 
was elected governor. But the school of politicians opposed to his 
ideas, and inclined to despise him and the “up-country people ””—the 
B. F. Perry school, which is composed of the most insolent and most 
impracticable men in the whole world—have been too strong for 
him. He is not to be forgiven for being less rebellious than the 
Charleston Mercury, and, in sheer despair, has resolved to betake him- 
self to a civilized, active, and growing community, where there will be 





comfort for himself and a career for his children. It is thus that any- 
thing that looks like new blood is driven out of the South. 
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Secretary Stanton has appeared in the political field, for the first other words, arbitrarily, fraudulently, without notice, in contravention 
time aftcr a long silence, and made an excellent campaign speech at of the plighted faith of the nation, and in defiance of the Chicago plat- 
Steubenville, Ohio. The most interesting part of it is that relating to | form, reducing the interest from six per cent. to five dollars and forty 
the bonds, in which he lays it down in plain terms that the representa-| cents. The Committee of Ways and Means expressed in their report 
tions of the Government agents, authorized to sell the bonds, that their opinion of that transaction, and we advise those who propose to 
they would be paid in gold, were binding on the Government, both in | vote for the general to look at it, and then ask themselves, What is 
law and morals, The great legal principle which governs the case, | the duty of an honest citizen towards a candidate who, having borne 
and which is found in the Roman law even more prominently than in | the leading part in that transaction, gets up three months later and 
ours, was plainly stated by the World, several months ago, when this | coolly gives out that all he did was to “vote that the income on the 
question was first raised by Pendleton. In fact, the doubts which | bonds should be honestly taxed ?” 
have been thrown on the matter will, ten years hence, be referred to as 
among the most singular incidents in American history. We propose next week to go over once more the leading points in 
this remarkable case, because we regard it as an almost crucial test of 

Unfortunate Senator Ross has at last been called up for judgment | the amount of reliance which can be placed on the religion and moral- 
by “Kansas,” and received a crushing rebuke from the Republican | ity of the community as a barrier against the growing ascendency of 
Convention for his abominable behavior in voting for the President’s | unscrupulous politicians. If pure-blooded New Englanders, from the 
acquittal, “D.T. Anthony, and others,” of whom “Kansas” consists, | district which produced such men as Endicott and Higginson, are 
gave him, as our readers tmay remember, a slight inkling of what was | Satisfied, in the year of grace 1868, with being represented by Gen- 
in store for him, immediately after the verdict, by transmitting to him | etal Butler, there ought to be an end to all whimpering about the 
an official telegram informing him that “his motives were greenbacks | ™Malign influence of foreign immigration on American politics. To 
and Indian contracts,” and that “Kansas” repudiated him, under a give the reader an idea of the depths of moral perversity to which the 
general rule excluding all “perjurers and skunks” from the favor of | Butler school of politicians are trying to drag the community, we may 
that body. He is, however, working hard for the Republican party, | mention that one of their small organs, which still sings his praises, 
and, as he is a young man, may outlive the shame and disgrace of that | gravely, last week, pooh-poohed the movement against him for his 
awful day. He may take courage from the career of Messrs, Trumbull, | financial heresies, on the ground that it isa “ mere question of money,” 
Fessenden, and Henderson, who have paid no attention to the noisy | and therefore unworthy the attention of spiritual philanthropists and 
pack who barked after them as they left Washington, and are doing | humanitarians. This is, of course, the reply which any fraudulent debt- 
their duty just as quietly and faithfully as if no Radical bonnet had | OF or trustee or forger or embezzler might make to his accuser. Near- 
ever contained a bee. ly every contract in civilized society is, after all, from one side, “a 
question of money; ” but it is also—from the other side—a question of 

General Butler has got his nomination, as we always feared he | principle, which you cannot stir without stirring the moral order of 
would. Anybody who expects reforms to begin in caucuses is simpler | the universe to its remotest bounds. 
than we are willing to confess ourselves to be. There remains still, 
however, to the electors the inalienable right of “scratching” or of| | The English Government has extradition treaties with three powers, 
running another candidate. We hold it to be better for the country, | France, Denmark, and the United States. Owing to the great moral- 
and vastly better for the fair fame of Massachusetts, that the Fifth | ity or want of enterprise of the Danes England has not been much 
District should return a Democrat than a Republican whose antece- | troubled by Danish criminals, and Denmark is not, for various reasons 
dents are as bad, and whose powers of mischief are twice as great, as| both social and topographical, a favorite resort of English criminals, 
those of any Democrat. He has delivered two speeches during the | 8° that there has been very littletrouble with Denmark. The number of 
past week which it ought to be impossible for any Massachusetts demands which have to be made on the United States for the surrender 
Christian or honorable pagan to forgive or get over. In the first, he | of offenders is naturally very great; but here, owing to the similarity of the 
disposed of the representations of members of Congress, Secretaries | jurisprudence and procedure of the two countries, the treaty has worked 
of the Treasury, Government agents and editors of loyal newspapers, | tolerably well. But with France there has been endless trouble. 
repeated incessantiy during four long years, and never repudiated— French criminals love British soil and British law. The sensation of 
that the bonds would be paid in gold—by saying: “To sell these | being treated as innocent, even while in custody, to which they are en- 
bonds, Jay Cooke said they would be paid in gold.” Of course, the | titled under the common law, they revel in. But the French police are 
impression which this is intended to produce on the public mind is, | utterly disgusted with the preliminaries of a criminal prosecution as 
that nobody but Jay Cooke said so, and that he said it merely by way | conducted in England—the tenderness for the criminal, the particu- 
of pushing his private business as a broker. larity about the proofs, and the extreme readiness to let him go which 
are displayed at every stage; so the history of the treaty, as far as 

In his second speech before the Convention, after receiving his | France is concerned, has been one long grumble. A select parliamen- 
nomination, General Butler gave the following account of his financial | t@ry committee appointed to enquire and report on the matter of extra- 
performances in Congress : dition, last session, have just brought in their report, in which they 

“] stand on this matter with Senators Sherman and Morton, and on the recommend that the list of crimes for which prisoners may be surr<n- 
only test question. Whcn the matter came directly in issue, I voted with | dered should be greatly extended, and that power be conferred on the 
cinty-one sage neg oman bythe +) rie amr acl Queen in council to make an arrangement with any country to sur- 
caticmel an thas the bad oon haut not escape the taxation which out render criminals accused of any of the specified offences, on the pro- 
mén pay willingly. Which of these men will go before the people and | duction of such proof as would justify their committal for trial in 
oppose my election as the advocate of the rascals escaping taxation and de-| England, but giving them fifteen days in which to sue out a habeas 
frauding the revenue? corpus, in order to avoid such scandal and outrage as occurred in 
This is even more characteristic, and has even more of the Old Bailey | Canada in the Lamirande case. Political offences are, of course, ex- 
flavor about it, than the reference to Jay Cooke. Nobody has found | cluded. The relations of all civilized states on this subject need revi- 
much fault with him for advocating the deduction of the income-tax | sion. It is discreditable to civilization that a criminal should, in any 
from the payments made on the coupons. The arrangement would | country in this age of the world, be able, by crossing an imaginary line, 


certainly wear a doubtful complexion as regards foreign bondholders, | to pid defiance to justice in default of express stipulation rendering 
but we are willing to let this pass. The head and front of his offending | him liable to extradition. 


was, that on this same occasion he instigated and supported, and glee- 
fully rubbed his hands and chuckled over, the introduction of a resolu- The signs of war in Europe continue to increase in number and 
tion instructing the Committee of Ways and Means to report instanter| magnitude. The impression that there is some secret arrangement be- 
a bill clapping a tax of ten per cent. on the Government bonds; or, in| tween France and Russia continues to gain ground. The Prussians are 
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constructing tremendous iron-clad forts or gun-boats for the protection 
of the Rhine. Marshal Niel is said to have always been in favor of a 
winter campaign, and this story seems to derive some confirmation from 
the fact that, around all the French fortresses on the German frontier, 
everything which could interfere with the range of the guns, except 
dwelling-houses, is being swept away—hedges, walls, summer-houses, 
and all other light and not absolutely necessary structures. The Prus- 
sians talk pacifically still, and have postponed their last levy of 120,- 
000 men for three months. 





The state of things between France and Prussia does not improve ; 
but in the treatment of the question of peace or war the Prussian 
press is showing calm moderation and great good sense, which is more 
than can be said of the French press. The Berlin National Zeitung, ina 
recent article, says, and with some show of truth, that, if one might judge 
by the French newspapers, France has been “ converted into a wilder- 
ness inhabited by bloodthirsty animals.” It seems as if the possession 
of the left bank of the Rhine was the one thing necessary to French 
peace, happiness, and prosperity, and this, when between the first of 
last June and the 3ist of August there were forty-one convictions in 
France for offences against the press laws, against fifty-eight persons, 
with sentences of fine and imprisonment, and when one department of 
the Government is largely occupied with the silly business of seeing 
that certain newspapers are not sold on the news-stands in the streets. 
The opinion is gaining ground on the Continent that it is Rus- 
sia, after all, which will decide whether Europe is or is not to be 
plunged into hostilities, by her leaning to Prussia or to Austria, and 
that she will be guided in her policy by purely selfish considerations. 
At present, she seems to incline against Prussia, which is receiving a fair 
share of abuse from the Russian press. 


Rumors of the approaching evacuation of the Papal States by the 
French are still afloat, but the Government papers contradict them, and 
the new French ambassador, who succeeds Count Sartiges, is a notori- 
ous and zealous Ultramontanist. The desertions from the Pontifical 
Zouaves continue to be very numerous. The Italian troops have been 
tolerably successful against the brigands, but the moral condition of 
Southern Italy, to which after all it is that brigandage is due, does not 
seem to improve. Assassination is fearfully common, though not 
half so common as in our Southern States; but it is committed more 
frequently for other than political causes. The “caucus” is about to be 
introduced into Italy by the assembling of the radical members of the 
Parliament at Naples to discuss various legislative measures, pending 
and prospective, and resolve on a definite line of action about them. 





The mission of Minister Bancroft in Germany promises to be more 
fruitful of beneficial results than that of any of his predecessors. One 
after another of the traditional grievances from which our fellow- 
citizens of German birth have had to suffer so long without any hope 
of relief is being removed through his intelligent and energetic efforts. 
The ink of the treaties involving the recognition of the right of self- 
expatriation by the North German Confederacy and the independent 
States of Southern Germany was no sooner dry than he exerted him- 
self, as we learn from recent German papers, to bring about the abro- 
gation of the little better than barbarous laws still existing in several 
of the minor states, according to which no marriage contracted 
abroad by any of their subjects is valid without the previous authori- 
zation of the respective sovereigns. There are innumerable cases in 
which naturalized citizens of the United States have suffered great an- 
noyance and injustice from the operation of these laws. In the first 
place, distance and the complicated formalities to be previously ob- 
served render it exceedingly difficult to obtain the prescribed author- 
ization. Again, if a subject of Bavaria or Wiirtemberg has emigrated 
to this country without the permission of his former rulers he cannot 
obtain it at all. But, if he marries without it, his marriage is null and 
void under the laws in question. In the eyes of the home authorities, 
he lives simply in a state of concubinage. Neither his wife nor his 
children are treated as legitimate. They cannot inherit any property 
that may be left to him by his parents or other relations. These laws 
are a logical sequence of the old monarchical dogma “ once a subject 
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always a subject.” But the latter having been virtually abandoned by 
the great and small rulers of Germany in the treaties concluded by Mr. 
Bancroft, the former should likewise fall to the ground. Mr. Bancroft 
demands the abrogation of the objectionable statutes in view of their 
inconsistency with the right of self-expatriation, now recognized in 
the states referred to. The liberal German papers do not hesitate to 
point out the humiliation implied in the fact that in this, as in other 
matters, the pressure of foreign influence is necessary to induce their 
own governments to act in accordance with the spirit of the age. 





Our respect for our readers prevents our attempting to put any 
construction onthe Cable telegrams from Spain. The only thing which 
one can infer from them with any approach to certainty is, that the in- 
surrection is gaining ground; but it is safe to say that nearly all the 
stories sent over by telegraph, in so far as they pretend to be accounts of 
actual occurrences, are utterly worthless. Speaking of the Atlantic Cable, 
we cannot help asking the Associated Press for whose benefit it is that 
the long and elaborate account of the English horse-races, to which it 
so frequently treats us, are transmitted? What large class of the com- 
munity is it—for it must surely be a large class—which is waiting so 
eagerly to know the “ event” at Epsom, Ascot, Newmarket, Doncaster, 
and Liverpool that it becomes worth the while of the press to get the 
news at full length—horses, names, odds, results, and all—by the Cable ? 
Where are these people found? Who knows ten men in any part of 
the country who bet regularly on the English races? If any of the 
daily papers will throw light on this question, we are sure they will 
relieve a good many puzzled readers. 


Of perhaps more importance than the political news from abroad is 
the news from Scotland in regard to the new “ road-steamers.” A Mr, 
Thomson, a civil engineer of Edinburgh, was applied to by friends 
of his, who cultivate plantations in Java, to supply them with a road- 
engine for the purpose of conveying sugar from the country to the 
seaport of Tourabaga. There are several such engines in existence, 
but Mr. Thomson could find none which had not one of the two faults 
that hitherto have made them all of little or no service—in fact, fail- 
ures, If the engine were light, the jolting and straining were so great 
that the machinery was constantly undergoing repairs, at a cost that 
made it useless. If, in order to obviate this difficulty, the engine had 
been made of great weight, it smashed the road so that travel became 
impossible. Mr. Thomson conceived the idea of fitting stout india- 
rubber tires to the wheels of the locomotive, as he had previously done, 
in the case of the platform-truck® at railway-stations, and the result 
was a perfect solution of the problem. The steamer practically runs 
along on a self-laid tramway of india-rubber; neither the engine nor 
the road receive the slightest injury. The Java engine, of three-horse 
power, was made to cross a field of soft grass, to run through a field 
covered to a depth of two feet with loose earth, to travel over beds of 
broken flint, to drag a weight of thirteen tons up a steep incline—so 
excellent is the bite of the wheels. It is astonishing. to hear that the 
beds of loose flints were undisturbed, that a potato and carrot placed 
in the path of the engine were passed over and left uncrushed, and 
that, no matter what the surface of the road, the tires received no per- 
manent dent nor any incision. They seem to be nearly indestructible. 
Geveral other steamers have been built since the satisfactory perform- 
ances of the Javanese one, and they prove equally satisfactory. One 
of them, built to draw fifteen tons—its own weight is eight tons, its 
horse-power ten tons, its tires fifteen inches broad and five inches 
thick—has drawn a train of colliery cars, whose total weight was forty 
tons, along a common road having inclines of one in sixteen. The 
train was ninety feet long, and looked like a freight-train escaped 
from a station. It went up and down hills, turned sharp corners, 
threaded its way between the cabs and carts and omnibuses with com- 
plete ease, certainty, and safety. This certainly looks as if we might 
have a revolution in our ordinary customs of locomotion. Why 
should not men keep their own locomotive and engineer, as men now 
keep horses and coachmen? We may soon be able to laugh at the 
railroad corporations and the expected velocipedestrians, especially if 
Ericsson succeeds in his scheme for turning the sun into fuel for steam- 
engines, and we are made independent of coal. 
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WHAT IS TO BE DECIDED AT THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION ? 


Ir we accepted the theory of the constitution of the human mind 
on which the New York Tribune seems to be conducted, we should, 
without hesitation, pronounce “A Yankee,” the New York correspon- 
deut of the London Spectator, a “liar and a villain,” because he has 
repeatedly taken views of men and events in which neither the Tribune 
nor the Nation concurs, and he has uttered several prophecies which 
we have exercised our “natural right” of disbelieving. It is impos- 
sible to deny, however, that his opinions exert considerable influence 
in England, and that he represents a large body of very intelligent and 
respectable men here; and although his dissent from the Z7’ribune and 
from us may indicate that moral vileness which such dissent has only 
too truly revealed in so many other people, we propose, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, while reserving all our rights, to treat him as 
an honest and cultivated man, and argue with him. 

He has said in his correspondence with the Spectator : “ What, then, 
is to be decided at the next general election? Simply this: the Repub- 
lican party, as represented by the men who now control it, claims that 
while all State rights, including that of regulating the suffrage, must 
be preserved inviolate in those States the majority of whose people 
did not take part in the rebellion, in the others the control of suffrage 
aad citizenship may and should be assumed by Congress, and that these 
States should be reconstructed for the purpose of giving the suffrage to 
negroes.” This position, the writer says, is distinctly taken in the second 
article of the Republican platform. He says, further, “The Republicans 
also rest on the position that the negro must be a chattel or a citizen.” 

Now, it cannot be said with any truth that States “have been re- 
constructed for the purpose of giving the suffrage to negroes.” Suf- 
frage has been given to negroes that certain States might be recon- 
structed. There is no party which holds that it may be given to 
white or black by Congress, in the States wherein there is no place 
for reconstruction ; though there may be many persons who think the 
action of Congress in this instance justified by their own private 
theories Of “natural rights,” which they would like to see applied in 
all the States. But the Republican party has not proclaimed any ab- 
stract theory about the right to vote. The majority of those who sup- 
port the reconstruction measures approve of the extension of the fran- 
chise to the negroes on the ground of political expediency, in the con- 
viction that the whites adhere still to the principle of secession, and 
that unless the freedmen form a large portion of the voters in the restored 
States, their liberty cannot be maintained under future State legislation. 
In reference to this conviction only has it been said that the negro, in 
those States, must be either “chattel or citizen.” Certainly, the war 
“was not fought for universal negro suffrage ” nor for any negro suf- 
frage less than universal, and it was “ fought for Union” on one side 
just so far as it was fought for disunion on the other. That truism, 
however, contains very little information material to forming an opin- 
ion on the question before the people in the election. 

According to Democratic oracles, North and South, the war was 
not carried on to maintain any disputed dominion or sovereignty, 
but to coerce into union with the Northern States, according to 
the terms of a previous agreement, other States whose necessary 
existence, independent of any union, was always presupposed ; and 
the Democratic conception of the present state of things is, appa- 
rently, that the communities which in war constituted the rebel 
enemy of the United States were, as soon as their armed forces 
were defeated, identified with those against whom they had rebelled 
and were constituent parts of the sovereignty which put down 
their rebellion. If this is the correct view, the Democratic party 
is fully justified in opposing not only the measures of Congress ex- 
tending the elective franchise t6 the freedmen, but also the whole 
policy of reconstruction. If the war had no other object than this 
result, the Democratic opposition to it was true patriotism; “the 
people ” are self-stultified in having attained “what they fought for ;” 
every Democrat who supported the war was, above all others, cither a 
fool or a knave; and “the people” can now do nothing better than 
repent of their madness and folly and humble themselves before their 
injured Southern brethren, which they may do by electing Seymour 
and Blair on the Democratic platform, 





The war was not “fought for union” in the sense in which the 
Democracy understands those words. But it was fought for the Union; 
that is, by the United States for the United States ; and, consequently, 
not to sustain and preserve, against their own frantic intention, the 
political authority of communities which were fighting against the 
United States. What the people “fought for in the war” was to sus- 
tain the dominion of those States which had not, by attempting seces- 
sion, abjured that sovereignty which the States have, and ever have 
had, only by consenting to be the United States, The States which 
attempted secession, or refused to be united States, thereby renounced 
the only sovereignty they had had before. The other States, united, 
alone held the dominion of the Union. The people fought to maintain 
the dominion of these United States as against a belligerent de facto 
authority in places wherein no authority less universal than that of the 
Union had any lawful existence, after the State there existent had 
fully committed itself to the purpose of secession. 


The people “ are to vote for in this election what they fought for in 
the war,” because they will by their vote, more or less distinctly, 
recognize the locetion of the sovereign authority which was vindicated 
by the suppression of the rebellion. The failure to do this hitherto 
has been the main source of our political embarrassments during the 
last three years, though this failure was in a sense unavoidable. The 
war had been carried on while it was still doubted by all parties 
whether the several States of the Southern Confederacy—that is, the 
people of each State in their political capacity—were to be held 
accountable for the acts of the rebel citizens of those States. Long 
after the fighting was over, we expected that those States should reaj- 
pear in the body of “loyal” white citizens, who were supposed to have 
acted only under rebel usurped authority. If in 1865 the white citi- 
zens had appeared willing to accept the amended Constitution in good 
faith, and had not shown their intention to rule the freedmen as a 
servile class by “black codes,” and to make all freedom of action 
dependent on local sentiment, it is probable that Congress would have 
acted on the idea that secession and rebellion could not interrupt the 
continuity of political existence in the State, or destroy its political 
capacity as one of the United States. The Republican party has been 
wanting to itself in not-having accepted some definite position on this 
question of State existence. But, whatever phrases may have been in 
vogue during the last three years—whether we say the States have 
been “out of their practical relations to the Union,” or speak of “ con- 
quered States,” or insist on the “guarantee of a republican govern- 
ment,” or accept the term “State suicide,” or say that the secede«| 
States became Territories of the United States, or imagine that a revo- 
lution has taken place or is taking place—it is clear that the action of 
Congress and the policy of the Republican party now practically 
declare the doctrine that, by the secession and civil war, the continuity 
of political existence was interrupted in those States ; that they thereby 
lost their capacity to share, as members of the Union, the possession of 
sovereignty for all the purposes of State life—the local as well as the 
national sovereignty ; and that to restore that capacity a new people 
of the State, a new body of electors, must be organized by Congress, 
and, as such, adopt a constitution and consent to assume the powers of 
a State in accordance with the existing Constitution of the United 
States. Congress determines the new body of voters without reference 
to the limitations set by the former public law of the State, which is 
now no longer referable to any existing political authority, and may, if 
thought expedient, call on those who once were slaves as well as oi 
those who have been rebels to assume political citizenship in a State of 
the Union bearing an old name, but in fact as new a political organi- 
zation as the last State admitted at the base of the Rocky Mountains. 


The Democratic orators say that the Republican party cannot at 
this day take this position, because the Lincoln administration and 
the last two Congresses have repeatedly affirmed the continuous exis- 
tence of the seceded States, This objection may be valid against the 
foresight of party leaders. But the question here is of the powers of 
the ultimate sovereign upon whose absolute will the Constitution it- 
self is constantly depending for legal force and effect—of sovereign 
rights which cannot be compromised by the inconsistencies of parties. 
Democrats may say, further, that their theory of the nature of the 
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Union, as being a confederation of sovereignties, has not been confined 
to the ranks of their party. Some theory which equally affirms the 
primary sovereignty of the States and denies the nationality of the 
Union, except as resulting from a compact between the several States, 
has been commonly received by many who identify themselves with 
the Republican party; and it may be asked how, with such views of 
the Constitution, can any accept the statement here given of the ob- 
ject of the war and of the issue involved in the election. The war has 
called all parties to bring their fundamental theories to its test. 
There are many at the North who cannot claim, with the followers of 
Calhoun, the virtue of logical consistency. Politicians of all parties 
have, at different times, for various partisan needs, professed essential- 
ly the same theory of State rights which the South pushed to its logi- 
cal consequences in secession. : 

Secession called forth the force which made manifest some other 
ultimate sovereign dominion than was dreamt of in the philosophy of 
State-rights. But force alone—battle, victory, and defeat—is only a 
physical phenomenon, War cannot determine that which is determined 
by being understood. The people are now called upon to ascertain 
and to proclaim whose is the ultimate sovereign dominion thus mani- 
fested. The action of the Democracy, the language of their platform, 
the antecedents of their candidates, will give to each vote cast in 
this election the significance of a judgment on this great question ; 
for by them the people are invited to put in power a party whose only 
political principle is the denial of that authority which the people 
fought to maintain, which recognizes no national existence or any 
sovereignty above that which has been manifested in unsuccessful 
rebellion and civil war. 








THE IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF GOOD OROPS. 


WE readily acquit the New York Times of all intention to reflect 
upon the fairness and disinterestedness of the Nation’s articles on 
political economy, although in its issue of Sept. 22 it applies to them 
this somewhat insidious remark (the italics being its own) : 

“Our weekly contemporary, the Nation, has the rare merit, in its finan- 
cial articles, of discussing questions of political economy with thoughtful- 
ness and im mee if Its views may have been generally somewhat too 
bearish or depressed in relation to our financial future, but the warnings 
have often been timely and wise.” 

If the tone of our financial articles has been gloomy or depressed, it is 
because the facts upon which they are based do not honestly admit of 
a more cheerful interpretation. We have been sharply criticised for 
our recent remarks on the terrible impoverishment of the whole coun- 
try; our facts have been called in question and our arguments contro- 
verted. But every day brings fresh proof of the correctness of our 
assertions and the soundness of our deductions. Papers of the very 
same date as that of the Times above quoted give the official returns 
of the total valuation for the present year of all property in the State 
of Illinois (one of the States selected by us as an example), and these 
returns show a decrease in the value of property in that State of no 
less than eight per cent, as compared with the same time last year. Such 
facts cannot be stated in cheerful language, nor can any very encour- 
aging deductions in relation to our financial future be derived from 
them. They are in truth eminently saddening and discouraging facts, 
and all the more saddening and d‘:couraging because the press of the 
whole country seems bent on disguising them, and seems to have 
agreed to impugn the motives and question the patriotism of whoever 
calls public attention to them. During the depress‘on of the war or 
during the reaction of the first years of peace, there might have been a 
reasonable excuse for over-sanguine views of our condition. There 
can be none now. The time for smoothing over difficulties by rose- 
colored representation of the future is past. The people demand to 
know the truth in order that they may guide their actions by it. 
When the conclusions of scientific investigation are endorsed in so 
striking a manner by the official records, it is worse than folly to 
disguise or attempt to qualify them. As long as the people are led to 
believe that the whole country is rapidly increasing in prosperity, just 
so long will every one be encouraged to persevere in his own extrava- 
gant practices. When every one learns and understands that the 
whole country has been growing poorer, some may pause and, examin- 








ing their own condition, find wisdom in returning to their old ways of 
economy. 

It is precisely the same with regard to the crops. As long as it is 
daily dinned into everybody's ears that our magnificent crops are 
about to give afresh stimulus to enterprise of every kind, to increase 
our national revenues, pay off our foreign indebtedness, and add to 
every one’s prosperity, just so long will all attempts at national or 
individual retrenchment be deferred, and the day of reckoning put off, 
until it comes upon us unawares and most inopportunely. In a recent 
number of the Nation we pointed out the fallacy of the common belief 
that good crops are a source of immediately increased prosperity, and 
warned our readers not to expect a brilliant fall trade as the result of 
the prospectively brilliant crops. The New York Times, one of the 
ablest and most persistent expounders of the doctrine that our re 
sources are inexhaustible, that our prosperity is increasing daily, and 
that our liberal crops cannot fail to hasten a further increase of busi- 
ness and general prosperity, takes us to task for these “dreadful 
views,” and with considerable ability pretends to refute our arguments. 
But it is evident that the Times is defending its own old heresies for 
consistency’s sake only, and that in reality it fully agrees with us, for 
it furnishes, in the article quoted from, a series of most striking argu- 
ments in favor of the position assumed by us. We maintained that 
the first effect of abundant harvests is to reduce the price of the article 
harvested, not only for the new crop, but for all that may be on hand 
of the old crop ; not only for all the old crop in its raw state, but for all 
the articles manufactured from it, and not only from the time when 
the new crop is actually harvested and brought to market and manu- 
factured, but from the moment that the probability of an abundant 
crop is well ascertained. In this way we asserted that all holders of 
any part of the old crop or of any stock manufactured from it sujfered 
a loss by the decline in value consequent upon the abundance of the 
new crop, and that both dealers in and manufacturers of the raw 
material, and dealers in and consumers of the manufactured article, 
delayed or diminished their purchases and their manufacturing until 
the decline had in their opinion reached its limit. This delay or 
diminution of purchases or manufacturing again causes @ loss to the 
producer, the dealer, the manufacturer, the factory hand, and all 
directly or indirectly dependent on these, and thus, we argued, the 
abundance of any given crop causes an actual and positive loss to all 
classes remotely or nearly connected with it, and diminishes to that 
extent their ability to consume the products of all other classes of the 
community. We had, as the Times correctly states, 

“Taken for illustration a branch of trade and production in which the 
reserved stock of the community, and their consequent power of withhold- 
ing purchase, is always greater than in any of the branches connected with 
food. In cotton, most familics have something laid by, or can wait for 
lower prices before buying, if an abundant crop gives promise of a fall of 
price, and thus a full crop might temporarily cause a slackening of pur- 
chasing and manufacturing, and se an apparent diminution of prosperity.” 

It is evident that, so far as cotton is concerned, the Times agrees 
with us that an abundant crop might temporarily cause an apparent 
diminution of prosperity. That, however, this diminution of prosperi- 
ty is not only possible and apparent but actual and real, is shown 
sooner than we could have expected by actual events. “ At the present 
price of printing cloths,” so the telegraph reports from Providence, 
Rhode Island, “the manufacturer loses money on every yard he manu- 
factures. The Fall River Mills are running only four days in the 
week ;” and the Financial Chronicle again reports: “ Manufacturers 
complain that they are selling their goods at a loss, .. . and the ex- 
pectation that the raw material will be still lower in price renders 
some anxious to realize at the best obtainable rates.” The fact that 
any important class of the community is doing business at a loss, or 
that in any important branch of industry production is being, even if 
only temporarily, curtailed by one-third, owing to the abundant crop 
of any one article, is self-evident proof of the correctness of our asser- 
tion. But if at this early stage of the season such results are produced, 
when there is no degree of certainty about the abundance of the crop 
and when the raw material has not yet very materially declined, what 
will the result be should the crop prove to be an abundant one? 

The Times admits the correctness of our argument as applied to 
cotton, asserting, at the same time, “ With food, however, it is differ- 
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ent,’ and gives as a reason, that a decline in the price of food reduces 
every one’s expense of living, and enables every one to spend all the 
more for other articles, and thereby increases business and prosperity. 
It then cites an example : 

“A clerk in New York has barely lived on a salary of $1,200, of which 
some $600 was spent for the food of his family. A plentiful harvest in the 
West enables him this coming year to purchase his food for 33 per cent. 
less, or $400. His purchasing power is now increased by $200, which he 
either uses to buy other commodities (thus adding to business) or he lays 
by in the savings-bank, where it goes into the production of the country.” 
Yes, always supposing that the clerk retain his situation, and that his 
salary be not reduced. But how if he happen to be the clerk of the 
grain dealer, or flour merchant, or wholesale grocer, who has lost money 
on every bushel of wheat and every barrel of flour bought or sold dur- 
ing the last two months? or of the miller, who has been steadily dimin- 
ishing his production because he has been working at a loss for some 
time ¢ Or suppose he is the clerk of the cotton manufacturer, or 
dealer, or jobber, who loses money every day, or of the Fall River 
mill-owner, who is working on two-thirds time. Is he likely to retain 
his situation with $1,200 salary? And if any number of clerks in these 
branches are thrown out and their salaries reduced, do we not know 
that the salaries of all clerks and all salaried people will be reduced 
in proportion? Does the Times suppose that any decline in bread 
and cotton goods at retail is to-day sufficient to compensate the Fall 
River mill-hands for the loss of one-third of their wages? And will 
not all the trades-people of Fall River see their business reduced in 
proportion? and will not the wages and salaries of all classes in Fall 
River and neighborhood be affected in a similar way ? 

The only difficulty that the Times has in fully and entirely sup- 
porting our views arises from its forgetting that a decline in the price 
of any given article, due to whatever cause, at once injuriously affects 
all holders or owners and producers of it, and benefits the consumers 
only gradually and after a lapse of time. The holders and owners, 
and producers or manufacturers, of all the principal articles of trade, 
are the capitalists, the employers. An injury to the employer means 
diminished power to employ—a diminished employment for labor, or 
a reduction of wages, or both. Hence, a decline in price in any given 
article means, almost inevitably, a decline in the wages of every one 
employed in connection with that article; and this decline in the 
wages takes place long before the decline in the article itself has time 
to reach the consumer, who, when the decline does reach him, has no 
longer the same power to purchase, on account of his diminished in- 
By the light of this irrefutable assertion we recognize double 
force in the admirable illustrations given by the Times of the manner 
in which abundant food-crops lower the prices of all articles: 


come, 


“The shoemakers of Lynn, Mass., having a third less expense for food, 
make shoes cheaper; the mill-owners of New England, who feed their 
hands, at once find one heavy portion of their expenses diminished by one- 
third, and can thus manufacture cheaper woollens or cottons, or the opera- 
tives, competing closely for labor, and discovering that they can live much 
cheaper, accept lower wages; the machine manufacturers in New York, 
where labor is in excess, can lower wages with lower food [the italics are 
ours.—-Ep, NAr.], and thus produce cheaper farm-machines ; or if, owing 
to trades-unions and combinations of laborers, this did not take place at 
once, it would gradually. All the exchangers, forwarders, brokers, mid- 
dlemen, and merchants, finding one portion of their expenses so much 
lessened, are enabled to lower their rates after a time, and are compelled to 
do so by competition.” 

We cannot improve upon the Jimes’s illustration of the manner in 
which abundant grain crops lower not only the prices of food, but the 
prices of shoes, of cottons or woollens, of machinery, of labor, of trans- 
portation, in fact, of every article produced by man’s labor and of every 
service that man can render to man. But the effect is precisely what 
we had indicated. The manufacturers of and dealers in shoes, wool- 
lens, and machinery know perfectly well that an abundant grain crop will 
reduce the price of their products; they are, therefore, just as we have 
seen that the cotton manufacturers are, anxious to sell off their present 
stocks as quickly as possible, even at a loss if necessary, and to reduce 
their production as low as they can; but neither lower prices nor re- 
duced supplies can stimulate trade ; buyers hold off for a furthér decline, 
aud business remains dull and unprofitable. The indications of an ap- 


proaching business depression can be followed to their source in many 
Although the cotton receipts of the week amount to 30,000 


ways. 





bales, only 4,000 bales have been exported, shippers and manufacturers 
alike waiting for lower prices. The receipts of breadstuffs at the lake 
ports are increasing somewhat, but the movement to the sea-shore is 
less active, and falls even behind that of former less successful years ; 
neither exporters nor Eastern millers are willing to buy at present 
prices. Money continues “a drug” in Wall Street, and financiers wonder 
why our enormous crops do not require more money to move them. It 
is simply because they are not moving. The great Western and Eastern 
railroad lines are not, with rare exceptions, materially increasing their 
traffic receipts over those of the same period of last year, and with 
only light exports the supplies of breadstuffs in this market are not 
much enlarged. Are these circumstances accidental? They are not. 
They are the first faint indications of the general depression and unpro- 
fitableness of business this fall and winter, consequent upon the gene- 
rally anticipated decline in prices of almost all articles, as the natural 
and inevitable result of unusually abundant crops of many of our lead- 
ing staples. 

Years of war, destruction, poor crops, high prices, active business, 
seeming prosperity, and reckless extravagance have impoverished the 
country, and concentrated the diminished wealth of the nation in fewer 
hands, leaving the great mass of the people far poorer than they ever 
were before. This is the history of the past. Peace, reconstruc- 
tion, good crops, low prices, dull business, acknowledged poverty, and 
consequent economy, will restore the country to wealth, and redistrib- 
ute among the masses the injurious accumulations of property in the 
hands of the few. Such is the prospect of the future. To disguise or 
falsify these facts is to hinder the recognition of our national needs. 
We have had seven years of strife and riotous living. We are about 
to enter upon a compulsory accounting. When we fully recognize our 
position we shall, by economy, industry, and peace, seek to restore our 
wasted substance. But let no one delude himself with the belief that 
our good crops will render the accounting unnecessary, or will bridge 
over the gulf between substantial well-being and our present deceptive, 
hollow show of wealth. 








MR. REVERDY JOHNSON’S INDISORETIONS. 


Harper’s Weekly last week, in an article which Mr. Reverdy John- 
son’s friends would do well to send him and he to read—because we 


Lhave little doubt it gives utterance to opinions widely prevalent at 


the North—commented upon that gentleman’s conduct since his arrival 
in England, particularly his language at the Sheffield Cutlers’ Banquet. 
The writer warns Mr. Johnson that his expressions of friendship for 
England, in so far as they are intended to represent the popular senti- 
ment of this country, are exaggerated and extravagant; that, if accu- 
rate, the state of mind they describe would, after all that has hap- 
pened, not be creditable to the country; and that, although nothing 
could be more calamitous than an outbreak of hostility between the 
two nations, no good is done by giving a false aecount of Ameriean 
feeling. The Weekly criticises, also, in strong terms, Mr. Johnson’s 
mode of addressing Lord Wharncliffe, who was present at the dinner, 
and who during the war was one of the most active and energetic of 
the Confederate sympathizers; and it treats all that has occurred as a 
justification of the objections it made to Mr. Johnson’s appointment, 
on the ground that his education, antecedents, and surroundings ren- 
dered him incapable of fully comprehending the nature and gravity of 
the change which has taken place in American polity, as the conse- 
quence of the war, and therefore made him unfit to represent the 
United States Government of to-day at the English court. 

Now, we do not think Mr. Johnson has shown or is showing much 
discretion. Whatever his personal feelings may be, decency does 
require that he should hold aloof from the persons, small and great, 
who made themselves conspicuous during the last seven years in aiding 
and abetting in attempts to overthrow the United States Government. 
When he loads Lord Wharncliffe and Mr. Roebuck in public with 
expressions of personal esteem, he puts himself in a position more false 
than the French minister would put himself in if he appeared in 
public on terms of intimacy with Serjeant Kinglake, or than 
the Papal Nuncio, if he were to pass his evenings with Ernest Renan 
—that is to say, he offends not simply against the political feelings of 
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the American people, but against the European standard of diplomatic 
propriety. It must be remembered, however, that probably Mr. John- 
son is subjected just mow to peculiar temptations. The Confederate 
sympathizers in Engiand, unfortunately, include the foremost men and 
women in London society, of both parties—not the Tories only, but 
the Liberals; and if the American minister were to associate with 
nobody, or be civil to nobody who had not shared John Stuart Mill’s 
or John Bright’s feelings about the war, he would, perhaps, cut a very 
fine figure as an indignant patriot, but he would cut a very sorry figure 
as a diplomatist, and he would diminish his usefulness by about four- 
fifths. Now, being in this society—being, in fact, compelled by his 
position to be constantly in it—it is not unnatural to suppose that Mr. 
Johnson—having, like most other men, a weak side—succumbs to its 
fascinations ; and that, meeting the Wharncliffes and Houghtons at din- 
ner-tables and breakfast-tables and in country houses, he finds it more 
difficult to take high moral ground against them than we findit here in 
New York. We, who have in our time known some very good North- 
erners who had never, probably, trod slave soil in their lives to be 
overcome by the strong aroma of the peerdye, and to leave “the rights 
of man” in their cab at the door of fine London houses, are not dis- 
posed to condemn Mr. Johnson too strongly till we know whether 
there is behind his fair words toward the enemies of the country any 
real concession to them on the subject of its rights. 


Moreover, the Tory party are lavishing their attentions on him for 
the express purpose of securing a speedy settlement of the American 
difficulty, so as to have it a sa feather in their cap at the opening of 
Parliament, and be able to crow over the Gladstonians and compare 
Liberal bungling with Tory dexterity. . Lastly, the Confederate sympa- 
thizers are doubtless not sorry to have an opportunity of covering a 
demonstration against the North under extreme politeness to an envoy 
born and bred in a Southern State; and men of all ranks and classes 
are sincerely desirous of testifying, by their welcome to the American 
minister, their eagerness to have all difficulties with America put at 
rest. It was hardly possible for the upper classes to show their real 
feeling in this way to Mr. Adams. Having a fair sense of humor, and 
a strong sense of decency, “ Lontion society” could hardly have pros- 
trated itself, the minute the war was over, at the feet of the man who 
had represented the United States in the dark days of 1862-3-4. The 
thing was, in a social sense, impossible. In Mr. Johnson’s case there is 
no such difficulty. We mention these things as illustrations of the 
kind of embarrassment in which he has probably found himself, and 
as a reason why he should be judged with caution. 


There is one view, however, which Harper’s Weekly seems to take, 
and on which, in fact, its criticism of Mr. Johnson seems to be based 
to which we feel bound to except, and that is, that an ambas- 
sador is an envoy sent by the party in power in one country to 
treat with the party in power in another country. This is, no 
doubt, true in one sense. The party in power, in a constitutional 
country, is the Government of it, and has to select its foreign minis- 
ters and trace out its foreign policy. But on the correct theory of an 
ambassador’s functions, he represents the nation as a whole, and has no 
right to make himself the exponent, further than accomplished facts 
will warrant him, of the peculiar political opinions on which the ma- 
jority have risen to power. Much less has he the right to mix himself 
up in the political contests of the country to which he is accredited 
and become a partisan in politics not his own. We insist on this all the 
more strenuously because as long as our ministers are looked on as party 
agents abroad, sent forth, as stump speakers are at home, to expound 
the party platform to the heathen, it is useless to hope for reform in the 
diplomatic service. This theory is the curse of that service now, as it 
is, indeed, the curse of the whole civil service. Of course we do not 
mean to say that a minister should not have convictions—he is sure 
to have them in spite of us; or that, coming from a democratic state, 
he should not be frankly and loyally a democrat, in the best sense of 
the word, or should ever shrink from speaking his opinions; but he 
should have as few of the feelings of a party politician as possible. 
Unfortunately, very nearly half the American people are not Repub- 
licans, Very slight things occurring can put one party out of 
power and the other party in; and as long as foreign ministers are 








taught to believe that their chief duty is to carry high the party 
standard, their tenure of office will be, as now, endangered at every 
election, and we shall never have a respectable, respected, highly- 
trained, and trustworthy diplomatic corps. It is not taithful Repub- 
licans we need abroad ; these we can always have. What it is we do 
want, we endeavored to — out in « recent number of the Nation. 


THE ORISIS IN SPAIN, 


For the sixtieth time, perhaps, within the last sixty years, Spain is 
convulsed by insurrection. The throne of the Spanish Bourbons—the 
last Bourbons that have a throne to lose—is again shaken, perhaps to 
be overthrown for ever, perhaps soon to shine in fresh splendors of tri- 
umphantly restored absolutism. And this insurrection is not one of 
those ephemeral phenomena to which we have become so much accus- 
tomed in the Iberian peninsula, not one of those unexpected shocks 
which shake the ground for a second, but passing as rapidly as they 
came, leave almost all on it undisturbed ; it is not an isolated pronunci- 
amento, the result of a sudden ebullition in a town, in a province, or 
in the mind of an ambitious general; it is a movement of first-rate 
magnitude, preannounced by portentous signs, and foreseen by «&°’ 
who had eyes to see—a movement that will probably alter the face of 
the land, and cover it with ruins of fortunes and institutions; in one 
word, “ce n’est pas une émeute, c’est une révolution.” 

When the revolution shall be over, who is likely ¢o appear on the 
scene and to reap its material fruits? Is it Isabella IL, rein. 
stated in all her rights, reinvested with all the power and pomp of 
the crown of her ancestors, surrounded by her much-tossed-about moth- 
er, her little-beloved but much-intriguing consort, her confessor, Father 
Claret, and her miracle-working Sister Patrocinio? Is it her son, 
Alfonso, a boy of eleven, who has as yet breathed no air but that of the 
palace, and received no instruction but from nurses, court-priests, and 
court-warriors ? Is it Don Enrico, the brother of her consort, who now 
plays the liberal in exile? Is it her other brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Montpensier, lately banished for aspiring to found in Spain an Oriean- 
istic branche cadette of the House of Bourbon, as his father, Louis Phi- 
lippe, did in France, thirty-eight years ago? Is it her cousin, Don 
Carlos, junior, the successor to the claims of the man who for six years 
deluged Spain with blood while contesting her right—as female heir 
—to the throne of her father? Is it her liberal neighbor, Dom Luis of 
Portugal, who now, perhaps less sincerely than wisely, protests against 
any desire to reign over a united Iberia? Is it the old ex-Regent, Es- 
partero, the “ victorious” defender of her rights against the Carlists, 
but the constant enemy of her mother, and the time-honored ¢hief of 


,| the Progressistas, who now rests on his many laurels in the shades of 


Logroiio? Is it her former favorite, Marshal Serrano, who has by turns 
fought with and against Espartero, for and against the court, and is 
now arrayed in deadly warfare against the latter? Is it General Prim, 
the not more scrupulous, nor more constant, but more adventurous pro- 
nunciamento leader, the most reckless, if not the boldest, partisan of 
many parties who has figured of late? Is it Olozaga, the most devoted, 
the stanchest, but also the stiffest, and perhaps the least practical, of 
the old liberal parliamentary chiefs ? Is it a democratic revolutionist 


-of the younger generation whose history is not yet written? Can the 


men of the “ historical’ Moderado party, who have just lost their pow- 


,| erful leader, Narvaez, or those of the Liberal Union, who mourn their 


O'Donnell, still return to power, or is the contest now exclusively be- 
tween the two extremes—absolutism and democracy ? To answer these 
questions is far beyond our powers; we shall be satisfied with explain- 
ing how it comes that all these questions can be reasonably asked. 
The geographical position and the history of Spain have combined 
to make its people the most homogeneous of nations. Located in an 
extreme corner of their continent, separated from their only neighbors, 
the French—for Portugal can be regarded as a detached part of Spain 
—by the mountain-wall of the Pyrenees, and from all other peoples by 
vast seas, the Spaniards—though descendants of Celts, Iberians, Ro- 
mans, Goths, etc.—were moulded by an eight hundred years’ warfare 
against “ infidel invaders, in which the bishop’s staff and the sceptre 
aided each other, into a bigoted and throne-worshipping people of one 
creed and tongue, guided by monks, and proud of its chains, The 
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discovery of America, which made it master over savages and end- 
less wilds—the treasures of which bred adventurousness, conceit, and 
indolence ; the Inquisition, which, at the same time that it exter- 
minated Islamism, Judaism, and heresy, crushed al! free movements of 
the mind and excluded all light from abroad ; and the despotism of 
the monarchs on whose empire the sun never set, completed its intel- 
lectual isolation and degradation, which were soon followed by an 
unparalleled moral and material decay. At the beginning of this 
century Spain, with its rotten court, its corrupt administration, its 
ignorant nobility, its ragged army, its hungry office-seekers, its profli- 
gate priests and monks, its fighting smugglers, its pious highwaymen 
and proud beggars, was generally looked upon as the most irretriev- 
ably degraded of all the independent countries of Europe. 

But light and life re-entered Spain—not developed by the slow 
workings of reform, refinement, or education, of reviving industry, 
commerce, and intercourse with foreigners, but carried thither by the 
torch of the invader. The Augean deposits of centuries of national 
stagnation and intellectual decomposition were stirred up and partly 
swept away by the Herculean torrent of Napoleonic conquest. And 
what is more, all the latent sparks of vitality and energy which still 
glimmered in the abuse-eaten Spanish people were fanned into new 
life by its national and fanatical exertion to turn back that torrent of 
invasion. A fire was kindled which was not only to destroy the assail- 
ant, but also gradually to burn out the elements of political and social 
disease which had threatened to consume the assailed. The deadly 
grapple of five years was an awful but purifying crisis. Victorious 
Spain was decaying Spain no more. Returning reaction, under Fer- 
dinand “the Ungrateful,” tried in vain to restore the past in all its 
hideousness. The Liberal movement which triumphed in 1812, and 
succumbed in 1814, was resumed in 1820, and, though again checked 
in 1823 by Bourbonic intervention from France, became victorious on 
the death of Ferdinand, in 1833, when his widow, the Regent Maria 
Christina, was compelled to look for liberal aid to save the throne of 
her little Isabella from the attacks of the monkish Don Carlos. When 
Maria Christina, after her sanguinary victory over Salic legitimacy, 
backed by Jesnitism, tried reaction in her own interest, Espartero saved 
the constitution and banished its betrayer. 

But the portion of the nation which upheld Isabella against her 
uncle, and liberty against her mother, though strong by its intellectual 
and material resources, was far from being the majority of the people. 
And this advanced minority was itself deeply split. The Progres- 
sistas, the followers of the Exaltados of 1820, held the reins of power 
in their hand, but were combated and harassed by their rivals, the 
Moderados, who could easily find support in the vanquished Carlist 
ubsolutists, The strife of the parties became from day to day more 
envenomed, excesses of authority, baffled ambitions, conspiracies, and 
pronunciamentos, adding to the fuel. Opposed at the same time by 
reactionists and ultra-democrats, and finally fought against by his 
former companions-in-arms, Prim, Serrano, and Narvaez, Espartero 
succumbed, in 1843; Isabella, thirteen years old, was declared of age; 
her Progressista prime-minister, Olozaga, had to give way to the vol- 
uble and eloquent apostate, Gonzalez Bravo; her mother was recalled 
from France; the militia was disarmed, and a state of siege proclaimed. 
Narvaez, succeeding Bravo, completed the victory of the Moderados, 
stopped the ordered sales of church property, had the constitution 
of 1812, revised and adopted in 1837, re-revised, and vigorously quelied 
all attempted Progressista risings, but was compelled to yield to court 
intrigues. Serrano was fora time distinguished above all others by 
the young queen, who had married her unamiable cousin Don Fran- 
cisco d’Assis. New court intrigues, however, soon reinstated Narvaez, 
who now began the most conspicuous part of his career, showing him- 
self equally conciliatory and energetic. He restored order in the pal- 
ace, removed Serrano, allowed Espartero to return, and, by promptly 
and vigorously crushing both democratic and Carlist insurrections, 
saved Spain from the stormy revulsions of 1848. His Moderado ad- 
ministration appeared liberal after his fall, in 1851, when reaction, en- 
venomed by an almost successful attempt on the life of the queen, 
commenced sweeping all before it. The Progressistas had exhausted 


their strength in fruitless revolutionary attempts to recover power; 








half of the Moderados had turned absolutists ; jealousies, apostasies, 
and desertions had loosened all organizations—the Camarilla alone 
was powerful. Shameful financial schemes augmented the ill-gotten 
treasures of Maria Christina; the wealth of the state was brought 
down to a lower ebb than before; forced loans were imposed ; the 
voice of parliamentary opposition was suppressed by repeated proro- 
gations of the Cortes; the press was gagged. 


It was at that juncture of affairs, in June, 1854, that O'Donnell, 
formerly an eminent follower of Narvaez, suddenly raised the banner 
of military revolt in the capital, smashed the whole structure of reac- 
tion to pieces, reorganized the militia, and inaugurated the rule of the 
fusion party known under the name of the Liberal Union. Espartero 
formed a new cabinet, in which O’Donnell figured as minister of war. 
The queen-mother was again banished. Constituent Cortes were con- 
voked to revise the constitution of 1837. But the new cabinet, com- 
posed of representative men of formerly hostile camps, was, after two 
years, rent asunder by jealousies and dissensions. O’Donnell formed 
another. The advanced Progressistas appealed to arms, but fought 
without their chief, and were defeated. O’Donnell, pressed back 
towards the ranks of his former Moderado associates, dissolved the 
constituent Cortes, left the constitution unpromulgated, and, the tide 
turning, had soon to make room for Narvaez, who composed a cabinet 
of men of the Moderado party, whose right wing, the Neo-Catholics, 
began verging more and more towards absolutism. But this as 
well as two other Moderado cabinets succumbed to opposition and 
intrigue, the Liberal Union, under O’Donnell, was restored to power, and 
for five years that statesman ruled Spain with unprecedented success, 
developing the material resources of the country, diverting the atten- 
tion of the people from domestic affairs, and flattering its vanity, by 
warlike undertakings abroad—an expedition against Anam and the 
French, a brilliant campaign in Morocco, a “reincorporation” of St. 
Domingo, and a war with Mexico—quelling revolutionary movements 
with energy, and managing the court, ambitious rivals, elections, and 
assemblies with dexterity. 


In the meanwhile the disintegration of parties and the subsoil- 
ing, so to say, of public opinion, no little promoted by O’Donnell’s 
own activity, had been steadily going on for a number of years. The 
Liberal Union itself was nothing but a loose conglomeration of not 
entirely homogeneous fragments. Besides it there were, on one side, 
the historical Moderados, Neo-Catholics, and Carlists, and on the other 
Ultra-Progressistas, [berian Unionists, Democrats, and even Socialists. 
Each fraction formed but a small minority ; each was ready to fight, but 
none was able to govern. Every legal and constitutional basis, too, 
had in its turn been abandoned ; every party had in its turn been rebel- 
lious; every leader had been a traitor. Every constitution had been 
conquered by an insurrection, every revision had been carried through 
by an assembly whose title could be contested. And every cabinet 
had violated its pledges, exceeded its authority, and made itself liable 
to the gravest accusations. Every leader, cabinet, and party was 
henceforward doomed to constant and violent attacks by hostile coali- 
tions. The temptation and the peril of abusing the weapons of repres- 
sion increased alike. And amid all these difficulties, shocks, and dan- 
gers, the financial distress grew apace. 

The cabinet of O'Donnell, however, was wrecked chiefly in conse- 
quence of internal dissensions. The tide of reaction again set in, and, 
after some fluctuations, Narvaez was again at the helm. He began his 
administration with more liberal resolutions than ever, announced a 
reign of conciliation, unshackled the press, made peace with Peru, 
which had been gravely provoked, and abandoned St. Domingo; but, 
distrusted by the Liberals, and distrusting them, he was soon re- 
entangled in the meshes of reaction, became embroiled in a new feud 
with the press, had to quell a students’ insurrection in Madrid, and, 
meeting with too much hostility and little support, retired. Once 
more O’Donnell reappeared on the scene, with liberal intentions, but 
soon to be driven into violent reaction by a bloodless insurrection 
under Prim, and a sanguinary rising in Madrid, in January and June, 
1866. This again paved the way for the return of Narvaez to power, 
who sternly carried repression to its extreme, crushed parliamentary 
opposition by a coup d’état, banished or incarcerated the most distin- 
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guished rerun of the OT among them O’Donnell, who 
died in exile—stifled the voice of the press, suppressed a new insur- 
rection, in which Prim failed to take the lead, and inaugurated a reign 
of terror which he, dying in April, 1868, left as a legacy to his suc- 
cessor, Gonzalez Bravo, with the certainty of a chaos following it. 

Chaos has come. All elements of opposition to the actual order of 
things—if order it can be called—all repressed ambitions, all pent-up 
rancors, all liberal aspirations, are at once in motion for its overthrow. 
There is a waving and heaving on evefy side. There is concert in 
the work of destruction. But there is apparently not a single element, 
strong enough to make itself recognized by most others, to command 
harmony, and found a future. Can there be concert in reconstruction ? 
Something will turn up uppermost, for reconstruction there must be. 
And as eee is equally seen siete is pane 


THE REVIVAL IN "WATER STREET, 

WE have received a strong remonstrance from a promoter of the move- 
ment above-mentioned against our paragraph of last week, in reference to the 
proceedings at John Allen’s “ dance-house,” and with it Dr. J. M. Ward’s let- 
ter, recently addressed to the New York Zimes, which our correspondent as- 
sures us is a correct statement of the case, as far asit goes. He alsorequests 
us, as a matter of justice to the Howard Mission, to investigate the matter on 
the spot; and he energetically denies that any of the promoters of the 
movement have ever asserted or given out that Allén was a religious 
man, or have ever “sent him or ailowed him to preach or pray in public.” 
“Tt is to be hoped,” says he, “that he may reform ; but if he does n’t, the 
Gospel is in his den.” 

~ Now, we did not intend to have it understood by what we said last week 
that any Christian, or body of Christians, had sent Allen out to preach or 
lecture. What we meant was that the Jeaders of the Water-Street move- 
ment had countenanced his going, or had led him by their treatment of 
him to believe that he was fit to go. If they can say that they have not 
by word or deed left on his mind the impression that he is a Christian 
man, or fit to instruct others, or have not furnished him with the notoriety 
which he needed, why, we have done them a gross injustice, and are sorry 
for it. 

But we shall not go down to investigate the movement personally. 
We should, after never so diligent an investigation, be unable to say 
whether any impression had been produced on the denizens of the 
dance-houses, or whether any was likely to be produced; and we have 
in Dr. Ward’s statement all the facts we need to know to come to a con- 
clusion about the whole matter which is satisfactory to ourselves, and 
we believe will prove so to a majority of our readers. We should not ac- 
cept the appearance of brothel-keepers or prostitutes at a prayer-meeting, 
or other religious meeting, or their participation with whatever appearance 
of devoutness in religious exercises, or their temporary abandonment of 
their callings in the presence and at the solicitation of a large number of 
religious people of the well-to-do classes, as proof of their reformation. 
To do so would be to disregard all experience of human nature and the 
bestestablished rules of evidence. Such persons can offer only one proof 
of their desire to amend, and that is their leading good lives for a year or 
two at least, and supporting themselves during that period by honest in- 
dustry. Anybody who asks us to accept from them anything less than 
this as proof of a change of heart, not only presumes upon our simplicity, 
but does, we firmly believe, one of the greatest injuries to religion that a 
professor of it can inflict on it, short of becoming himself a notorious evil- 
liver. When, therefore, we have been shown a prayer-meeting going on 
in John Allen’s “den,” or Tommy Hadden’s “den,” with their discharged 
harlots sitting round the table, we can draw no conclusion from it except 
that, for some unexplained reason, these people have for the present ceased 
to ply their trade. 

Now, it is not denied that Allen closed his house because a sensational 
article in a magazine, with a misleading title, sent such crowds of sight- 
seers from the better classes of society to his premises as to make the 
prosecution of his business impossible. At this point the missionaries 
and others stepped in and procured the use of the house for a prayer- 
meeting, and after they had had it for this purpose several days, find- 

ag that Allen was being tempted to sell the lease to other people 
like himself, and was exposed to other temptations “from his own 
wicked heart,” the premises were hired of him, to use Dr. Ward’s lan- 
guage, “for religious services long enough to give opportunity for 
expressior of sympathy and co-operation of the Christian community 
in the effort that promised reformation to that portion of the city.” We 
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have no doubt Dr. Ward and his caialieeniae believe that their securing 
Allen's house for the prayer-meeting was a lucky stroke, and promised a 
most favorable beginning for their work in that quarter of the city. But 
we beg most respectfully to differ with them. We think it one of the 
most unfortunate ideas that ever entered into their heads. The house and 
its owner had been raised into notoriety, and‘had, in fact, become one of 
the “sensations” of the day, and prurient curiosity was feeding eagerly 
upon them. Crowds were pouring down to see Allen because he was held 
up as the most degraded human being in this great city, and to see his 
house as the scene of the beastliest orgies that disgrace our civilization. To 
choose that house, therefore, as that house of prayer from which the religious 
influence should flow that would purify the district was to enter into the 

sensation,” to aggravate it, to crown it, to give it the final touch of 
piquancy, particularly when it was known that Allen and the prostitutes 
were to linger on the scene, he in the character of a “ hopeful case ” 
they in that of ‘“‘ Magdalens.” 

But this was not all. In choosing the premises thus made notorious, 
they ignored the most powerful of the laws of human nature, that by which 
human character, whether for good or evil, is most deeply affected, which 
plays the most prominent part in all education, and particularly the educa- 
tion of the heart—the law of association. Amy reformer or teacher who 
fails to use it goes far towards proving himself unfit for his work ; but 
what shall we say of reformers who not only do not use it, but so order 
their doings that it shall work against them? This is, however, precisely 
what these Water-Street reformers have done. In their attempt to strike a 
great blow against sin, they have placed their whole reliance on theatrical 
contrast, being evidently of opinion that this is a more valuable agent 
in the work of moral regeneration than harmony ; and they have accord 
ingly chosen a place for their operations in which the influence of associa. 
tion shall deprive their singing, praying, and preaching of one-half their 
force. They select a room for their devotions for the simple reason that it 
has for many years been a brothel, and evidently regard as of no conse- 
quence the circumstance that everybody who enters it is likely to have his 
mind full of the remembrance that it was a brothel, his mind’s eye full of 
the unclean images it calls up, and his ear full of the unclean staves and foul 
oaths with which the rafters have rung, and that evezy note of prayer and 
praise rises through tainted air. This may be fighting the devil, but it 
is giving him the choice of weapons, and letting him put his back to the 
sun. 

It will not do to tell us that the efficacy of prayer does not depend on the 
place from which it ascends: that we adipit; but for this very reason the 
Mission might have selected the place for their devotions in Water Street 
with reference solely to the influence of its associations on the audience. 
Our correspondent’s remark that, no matter what Allen may be, “ the Gos- 
pel is in his den,” betrays, it seems to us, a somewhat hazy notion both of 
what the Gospel is and of the work it is intended todo. You might get 
the Gospel into every “den” in New York, and every den in Christendom, 
on the same terms on which you have got it into Allen’s—that is, by pay 
ing for the use of the room ; but after you had got in, the world would be 
no better off than ever. You would simply have driven a certain number 
of sinners to sin elsewhere. The problem you have to solve is not how to 
get the Gospel into certain rooms polluted by vice, but into hearts polluted 
by vice. And the important question for the public of New York is, after 
all, not in what apartment is this preaching and praying going on, but 
what number of persons have been affected by them ; in other words, not, 
have you got Allen’s “den?” but, what have you done for Allen? 

The want of clear perception with which the work is being done is 
well illastrated by one remark in Dr. Ward’s letter, which we cannot help 
quoting : 


and 


“Tommy Hadden’s part in the Water-Street movement was similarly 
accidental, or rather providential. In one of the prayer-meetings at Allen’s 
a converted sailor astonished the audience by declaring that John Allen 
was not the wickedest man in New York ; that Tommy Hadden was a great 
deal the wickedest, and asked the congregation to pray for Tommy. That 
was the first time that any one interested in the movement ever heard of 
Tommy Hadden; but we soon found him; and, sitting down by his side, 
learned to our astonishment that God had gone before us and prepared the 
way ; so that a quick response was given to a proposition to hold a prayer- 
meeting in his house. Since that time meetings have been hel there 
twice during the week and on the Sabbath, without any charge for the use 
of his premises.” 


Here, we see a “converted sailor” is allowed to hold the balance in which 


Tommy Hadden and John Allen are weighed against each other, in their 


an | character of “ wicked men ;” and, under the guidance of this casuist, the 


reformers go in search of Tommy and speedily find him, and “learn to 
their astonishment that God had gone before them and prepared the way ; 
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so that «a quick response was given to a proposition to hold a prayer-meeting 
in his house.” That it was God, and not the devil, who had gone before 
and prepared the way, is here deduced without hesitation from the circum- 
stance that Tommy is willing to have prayer-meetings held in his house 
“without any charge for the use of his premises,” nothing being said of 
the very material fact that Tommy is awaiting his trial for “ shanghaeing” 
a saflor, and that his business has been seriously interfered with by the 
same causes which have broken up Allen’s. 

We now approach a more delicate part of the subject—because in 
touching it we seem to enter on the domain of theology proper. What we 
are about to say must, we fervently believe, be said often and emphatically 
by those who-esire, as we desire, most earnestly to see the world won to 
Christianity, not on paper or in pious books and reports, but in trath and 
in deed. It is this: that at the bottom of much of the eagerness of the 
religious world to promote street-preaching, and the introduction of the 
Gospel into “dens,” there is an almost superstitious reliance on the power 
of words—that is, on the spiritual efficacy of physical sounds entering 
through the physical ear, not unlike the importance attached by Roman 
Catholics to physical presence at the mass, though it be only pres- 
ence in the neighborhood of the church door. That is, the work of 
evangelization is supposed to be going on when you utter certain 
phrases within the hearing of certain people, no matter what may 
be their character, their education, their antecedents, their bodily con- 
stitution ; in other words, no matter what may be their want of fit- 
ness to receive the ideas of which the words are but the clothing. A 
preacher gets up in a “den” or at a street corner, and talks of God, of 
heaven, of truth, of love, of eternity, of holiness, of purity, of redemption, 
to peor wretches who have never known what even earthly love is; who 
hardly know the difference between truth and falsehood ; into whose heads 
an abstract idea has never entered ; to whom holiness is a synonym for 
stupidity, and who do not know what purity means; in whom years of 
physical misery and degradation have begotten such a brutish selfishness 
that the story of Christ’s sacrifice, so far from exciting their admiration, 
excites their contempt. We do not deny that this literal, narrow, half- 
blind way of executing the command to “ go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature” occasionally lifts people into a higher and 
better life. Now and then, no doubt, the phrases which to the mass are 
meaningless fall on ears prepared by memory or temperament to convey 
them to the understanding, and fill some poor devil with horror of his ways 
and the desire to amend. But, taken as a whole, this plan of “preaching 
the Gospel” without regard to the physical or mental condition of 
those to whom it is preached, has proved a miserable failure, and it is time 
that the Christian public of every country insisted on a more intelligent 
discharge of the duty. 

It is eighteen hundred years since the Church was founded. At this 
moment the Christian religion, in the sense in which the Water-Street 
missionaries understand it, has taken hold of but a few hundred thousand 
persons in Europe and America. The great mass of the poor throughout 
the civilized world are to all intents and purposes as much idolaters as 
they were under the Roman Empire, the saints being substituted for the 
gods and goddesses, and their ideas about life and death and judgment not 
one whit more spiritual than those of a Greek peasant of the second century 
before Christ. The main body of the upper classes belong to the church for 
social and political reasons or from habit; and there has accumulated in 
the great cities, which are the distinctive feature of modern civilizatien, an 
enormous and growing population who are not even idolaters, who have 
not even imagination enough to be superstitious ; to whom the fundamen- 
tal social ideas are unknown, and who are only removed from the brutes 
by their greater ingenuity in the gratification of their animal desires. It 
is over a thousand years since Christianity has made any sensible impres- 
sion on any considerable body of heathen, in spite of the large sums spent 
in missionary efforts; and we see at this moment one of the most devoted 
and heroic men who have labored in its service, Dr. Livingstone, risking 
life and health in the work of exploration, from the firm and avowed be- 
lief that civilization must precede and accompany the preaching of Chris- 
tianity, if the dark places of the earth are ever to be lightened by it. 

Of course the object aimed at in Water Street is the very highest that 
can engage the attention of Christian or philanthropist. The condition, 
physical and moral, of the poorer wards of this city is a disgrace to every 
denomination in it. Considering the wealth which is invested in the appli- 
ances of Christian worship in other parts of the city, vice ought to find it 
a great deal harder than it does now to maintain its footing anywhere. 
But whatever is done by way of reform must be based on a rational view 


of human nature, and of the facts of human life. Everything sensational . 





should be rigidly excluded from it, both for the sake of the poor people 
whose salvation is sought and for the sake of that other great body of 
poor people who, amidst a thousand temptations and sufferings, are trying 
to keep their way straight, and look for no reward but God’s approval. 
Christian men owe it to those who have never succumbed, and never 
sought help, not to set every human animal they rescue from the gutter of 
degradation on a pedestal and make a hero or a “curiosity” of him. To 
be sure, we are told that there is more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth than over ninety-nine just men ; but the joy is in heaven, where 
the secret workings of the heart are known. Here, where its workings 
are still the greatest of mysteries, we must, in the interest of human so- 
ciety, take it for granted that God values most highly not those who flinch 
in the struggle, but those who stand their ground and fight it out, for it is 
they who keep his very name and the knowledge of him from perishing 
from the earth. And no work of reform in the slums can hope to be suc- 
cessful in which praying and preaching is not accompanied by the removal 
of the victims as speedily as possible from all that may remind them of 
their sin and shame. A “den” is no more fit to be a “home for fallen wo- 
men” than a house of worship. Human nature, and above all in its low- 
est state, must have a fair chance, and the aid of all good influences, if it 
is to rise. Moreover, the blame of the sensation in Water Street cannot 
be thrown, as the missionaries throw it, on the reporters of the daily papers. 
All their reports that we have seen struck us as temperate and well- 
written. But even supposing the reports have been sensational, religious 
reformers, undertaking a work like that going on in Water Street, must 
remember that the existence of the daily papers, and of their reporters, 
and the appetite of the public for sensations, are elements in the problem to 
be solved. Philanthropists have to deal with the world as it is, and not as 
it ought to be. 


Correspondence. 
FROM “ A THOUGHTFUL TEE- 





EXTRAORDINARY LETTER FROM 
TOTALLER.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: You made some remarks some little time ago to ‘‘ the thoughtful 
teetotaller” on the general subject of Grant’s drunkenness, and gave also 
“the genesis of a rumor” which related to one particular instance of his 
inebriety. Permit me, asa teetotaller whom I hope you would call thought- 
ful, to give the genesis of another rumor of the same character as the one 
you exposed. I mean the one which first appeared in the Independent and 
Anti-Slavery Standard, and to which Mr. Phillips is again giving currency. 
General Grant was said to have been seen “ drunk on the streets of Wash 
ington” one Sunday morning. A friend of mine—whose name I do not 
give because I have just now no means of communicating with him in order 
to get his leave to do so—long resident in Washington and respected there, 
a strong Republican and a person whose means of getting information are 
of the best kind, heard the story within not very many hours after it was 
first told. He at once asked the narrator of it for his authority, and 
the names of two ladies well known to him and known to be Radi- 
cals were given him. F Street, by the way, was, if I remember, the scene 
of the alleged exhibition. My friend immediately called on the ladies 
to enquire into the truth of the story. What they said to him was 
in substance this: They were walking down F Street on their way to 
church on the morning in question, and met General Grant, who 
was on the other side of the way, and was evidently going to General 
Dent’s. They observed nothing peculiar in his look or walk or manner 
until he reached General Dent’s door, and then he seemed very uncertain 
whether to go into the general’s house or the next one, and for some sec- 
onds seemed to be pondering the question in his mind. Finally, he selected 
the right house. The ladies heard the next day that on the day before, 
Sheridan, who was then in the city for a day or two, had been invited to a 
breakfast, at which Grant was, of course, present, and that there had becn 
a good deal of wine drunk. When this was told them they connected the 
fact of his dubiety as to the door with the fact of his having been at a wine 
breakfast, and said so, but did not base any charge of drunkenness cn any- 
thing which they had seen, nor indeed make such a charge at all. 

That, my friend said, was all the foundation he could ever find for the 
“ drunk-in-the-strects-of-Washington” story, which, however, by the joint 
efforts of the “ Wade men” and the World was for a time circulated very 
extensively, and apparently gave Mr. Phillips a genuine delight that “oes 
equal honor to his head and heart,” as the reporters say. | .- ct of the 


/matter, my friend thought, was this: General Dent had on that Sunday 
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morning been living in the house above-mentioned some four or five weeks. 
It is one of a block of four or five houses very much like each other. Gen- 
eral Grant, it is probable, had been inside the house once or twice and no 
more since General Dent had taken it, and did not well know which bell 
to pull; so he stopped and looked ; possibly read a door-plate or two. I 
might add my friend’s testimony on Grant’s general habits, but the coun- 
try never was fooled by the stories which were told, and besides my letter 
is already too long. But it would be worth knowing how long men like Mr. 
Phillips can do this kind of thing and retain their own and other people’s 
respect? I myself am getting rather tired of several of our orators. One’s 
feelings are frightfully lacerated, and I find one seldom knows whether the 
lacerator is correct in his facts, and is often obliged to suspect that, to 
speak plainly, he cares very little whether he is correct or not. 
A THOUGHTFUL TEETOTALLER. 


New York, September 27, 1868, 
Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Mr. J. W. Bouron announces as ready for publication on the 10th of 
October a reproduction in fac-simile of the thirty-seven wood-cuts, by Albert 
Direr, that constitute what is known as “The Little Passion.” The work 
will be done by the new process patented by the New York Lithographing, 
Engraving, and Printing Company—which process seems to be the best 
one yet discovered for the purpose. The specimens of it that we have 
seen are certainly good reproductions. But Mr. Bouton, perhaps, hardly 
means to say that it may safely be affirmed that but for the texture of 
the paper it would be impossible to distinguish his wood-cuts from 
the existing impressions of the time of Diirer. Still, we shall see; it 
may be so.——Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce these works as in 
press: “Marcel on Language ;’ “Appletons’ Illustrated Almanac ;” 
“Home Stories, by Cousin Alice ;’ “How a Bride was Won, or A Chase 
Across the Pampas,” by Frederic Gerstaecker, translated by F. Jor- 
dan ; “The Schiller Gallery, a collection of fifty illustrations to Schiller’s 
works, with descriptive text ;’ “ The Poet and the Painter,” an dllustrated 
imperial octavo volume of four hundred pages, containing selections from 
the poets, illustrated by one hundred fine steel engravings printed on the 
page with the text ; “ Wood-side and Sea-side,” an elegant quarto of ninety- 
six pages, very fully illustrated on wood with drawings by Birket Foster, 
Hows, and others, and containing some of the choicest rural poems in our 
language ; “Travels in the East Indian Archipelago,” by Albert 8. Bick- 
more, M.A.; “Chaplet of Pearls, or The White and Black Ribaumont,” by 
the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” and the same author’s “Cameos 
from English History ;’ “Juvenile Delinquents ;’ “Journal of a Senti- 
mental Idier;’ “ Resources of the Pacific Slope, with a Sketch of the 
Settlement and Exploration of Lower California,” by J. Ross Browne ; 
“Home Pictures of English Poets, from Chaucer to Burns;” “A His- 
torical Atlas,” by Rev. W. L. Gage; “The Poetical Works of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,” and the “Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck,” edited by 
James Grant Wilson ; “ Emperor Alexander and His Court,” by Louisa 
Miihlbach, and the same author’s “ Great Elector” and “ Story of a Million- 
aire ;” “ Appletons’ Juvenile Annual for 1869 ;” “ Little Rosy’s Voyage of Dis- 
sovery, undertaken in company with her Cousin Charley,” illustrated with 
forty-eight full-page tinted engravings by Lorenz Friélich; “Ships and 
Sailors, Ancient and Modern, a sketch of the progress of naval art, with 
historical illustrations,” by C. C. Cotterill, B.A., and E. D. Little, B.A. ; 
“The Story of a Round Loaf,” with thirty-two designs by E. Froment ; 
“Our Boy’s Holiday Book,” with six full-page colored engravings and 
thirty-six other illustrations; “Jack the Conqueror,” by the author of 
“Dick and His Donkey,” with twelve full-page illustrations; “ Animal 
Sagacity, a selection of remarkable incidents illustrative of the sagacity of 
animals,” edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and illustrated after designs by Harrison 
Weir and others ; “Our Dumb Companions, or Stories about Dogs, Horses, 
Cats, and Donkeys,” with seventy engravings by Weir, Landseer, and 
others ; “Our Children’s Pets,” illustrated with seventy-five designs by 
Birket Foster, Weir, and others ; “The Children’s Album of Pretty Pic- 
tures, with Short Stories by Uncle John.” The same house announce these 
works in French: “Un Philosophe sous les Toits,” by Emile Souvestre ; 
“ Corinne, ou I’Italie,” by Mme. de Staél ; “ Aventures de Télémaque,” by 
Fénelon ; “Picciola,” by X. B. Saintine ; “ Dictées Corrigées,” and all of 
Racine’s dramatic works. After Racine will come other standard authors. 
——Mr. Loring announces “My Paris,” a book of travel by Mr. Edward 
King. 
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—Our countryman, Mr. John P. Brown, of Constantinople, whose book 
on the Dervishes has received considerable attention during the past year 
from the American and English press, has now put forth a little volume 
entitled “Ancient and Modern Constantinople.” Stevens Brothers, Lon- 
don, are the publishers. It is the translation of a work written thirty 
years ago by Constantius, a Patriarch of the Greek Church, on the antiqui- 
ties and modern notabilities of the Greco-Turkish metropolis. There was 
a call, Mr. Brown thinks, for such a work, both as a means of informing 
the world in general respecting what was best worth seeing in the city 
and as a guide-book for the use of residents and visitors. For the latter 
purpose he has further adapted it by appending full notices of hotels, post 
service, routes and means of travel, and other like matters. To the body 
of the work itself he has been very sparing of additions and annotations, 
judging it better to leave the worthy old ecclesiastic to tell his own story 
without interference —even though the latter does not always look at his 
subjects from the point of view of a modern European investigator. The 
book is an interesting one, and likely to be useful to many. Its value 
would have been greatly enhanced by a map; but maps, doubtless, are 
harder to be obtained in an eastern than in a western capital. 

—The Broadway is now so much of an English magazine that in re- 
viewing the magazines of the month we do not notice it. But it is going 
to employ a certain number of American authors, and it will be published 
simultaneously in this country and England. During the year coming 
Henry Kingsley is to write for it a story entitled “Stretton ;’ Miss Annie 
Thomasis to write another ; the Reverend Newman Hall has begun a series 
of articles on American matters which will meet with acceptance here and 
will do no harm abroad ; and Mr. James Hannay, who is well able to do it, 
is to furnish a series of critical articles to be entitled “ Studies of Thackeray.” 
From Mr. Hannay’s close acquaintance with Thackeray he might make his 
articles delightful, but we should say that they are going to be simply 
very good popular criticism of the friendly sort. In this first article Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Anthony Trollope come in for raps over the knuckles, we 
see, and not wholly undeserved ones ; but apparently the infliction on the 
former was done with some little temper. Mr. Walt Whitman gives us in 
this number one of his poems—“ so-called,” as they used to say in war- 
time ; there is a tolerable sketch of Lord Napier of Magdala by a gentle- 
man who has too much of the air of a subaltern writing about his superior 
officer ; Mr. Towle (G. M.) writes of “ Rouher”™ pretty well, and there is 
some other matter of no particular consequence. On the whole, the Broad- 
way is readable. It is, by the way, enough of an American magazine to 
make it hardly justifiable for Hvery Saturday to borrow from it ; unless, 
indeed, Messrs. George Routledge & Sons are content to look on the bor- 
rowing as so much advertising. 


—English literature has recently lost an ornament in the death of the 
Very Rev. Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul's. He was a second or 
third-rate author in the first quarter of the century, and got good treat- 
ment from the reviewers when Byron and Scott were kings of the liter- 
ary world, and Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt and Charles Lamb got nothing, or 
little, but contempt and abuse. Milman, an clegant Etonian and Oxford 
scholar—which is what he continued to be to the end of his life—was in 
those days the successful author of “Fazio,” a play which still keeps its 
place on the stage, but which, off the stage, has now for a long time not 
been heard of. His “ Samor, Lord of the Bright City: an Heroic Poem in 
twelve books,” was, as some of our readers perhaps know, founded on 
legendary passages of British history, and was well spoken of by the critics. 
That poem also does not compel attention, and is dead. His best poetical 
writing is on the “ Fall of Jerusalem,” passages of which are still read and 
declaimed in schools; but this mainly because of the bad taste of the com- 
pilers of such books, as there are no very good passagesin the poem. Other 
works of his are, “The Martyr of Antioch,” “ Belshazzar,” and “ Anne 
Boleyn.” While these last four works were appearing he was a clergy- 
man, having taken orders in 1817, when he was twenty-six years old, and 
having soon been made Vicar of Saint Mary’s, Reading. His father, Sir 
Francis, having been physician to George Third, the son’s connections 
were tolerably good and his rise in life tolerably sure. In 1827 ap- 
peared his “ Sermons at the Bampton Lecture,” which we cannot say that 
we have ever looked at, but which could hardly have been Milman’s and 
not been clever enough, elegant enough, and not oppressively thoughtful. 
His best-known works and those best worth knowing are of later date. 
These are his “History of the Jews,” “ History of Christianity, from the 
Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire,” and 
his “ History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes, to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V.” All these works—each of which is com- 
plete in itself—have been republished in this country, and have been, as 
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they deserved to be, widely read ; the author was a man of liberai mind, 
disposed to be kind and just, and, if not of great weight as an authority, 
is a safe guide for the general reader. But he takes rank among the third- 
rate historians, being neither very erudite nor very acute. In 1849, twenty 
years after the “History of the Jews” was issued, nine years before the 
« Latin Christianity,” and nine years after the “ Roman Christianity,” he 
edited a sumptuous edition of “Horace.” He also edited a “Gibbon,” 
which he annotated with care and skill, for the avowed purpose of vindi- 
cating Christianity against Gibbon’s supposed attacks; he was a pretty 
regular contributor to the Quarterly Review, and must be considered a 
voluminous, laborious, and highly respectable author. In 1821 he was 
elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and in 1849 was made Dean of Saint 
Paul’s, which latter post he occupied at the time of hisdeath. A “ History 
of Saint Paul’s”’ is the latest work from his hands. In religion, or rather 
in Church politics, he was a Liberal, and will be little mourned by the 
Ritualistic party and its affiliated branches. The Broad Church will per- 
haps regret him most. On the whole, his life was blessed with prosperity, 
and was useful to his fellow-creatures, but does not call for more than sub- 
dued grief. 


—Faithful to his mission of arousing the English public to a better 
appreciation of the value and interest belonging to the historical study of 
language, Professor Max Miller has lately published, under the name “On 
the Stratification of Language,” a linguistic lecture delivered by him in 
Cambridge in May last. It is less pointed in its aim than the fanciful title 
chosen for it would give reason to suppose, being rather a general disquisi- 
tion, eloquent and geistreich, as everything of Miller’s is, but in a more 
wordy and discursive styie than his best productions. He furnishes some 
new and ingenious extensions of the parallels so often drawn between the 
subjects of linguistic science and geology, but little beside that is novel. 
Were the pamphlet likely to find extensive circulation on this side the ocean, 
we should feel inclined to call attention to certain weak points in it— 
especially to the serious mistake the author makes in assuming that the 


Indo-European and Semitic tongues are striking exceptions in the general 


history of language, are “ monstra” even, by reason of their having been 
somehow arrested in their natural growth and petrified. Miller has 
advanced the same idea elsewhere, but we have not seen him try to establish 
it, and suspect that he would find it hard to establish. 


—Of all the living students of Indian antiquity, Professor Weber, of the 
Berlin University, stands in many respects at the head. He has been a 
pioneer in various departments, a most penetrating, laborious, and produc- 
tive investigator in all. What he writes is more for the learned and for 
special students than for the general public, his results being: seldom 
worked out into such a shape as to be assimilable by the minds of the 
laity ; indeed, he often gathers together from his immense reading the 
materials of study upon a given subject, and throws them, after only a first 
process of grouping, before the minds of his fellow-Indianists. Besides his 
numerous larger works, his own journal, the Jndische Studien, of which 
ten volumes have been published at Berlin, is chiefly filled with his more 
elaborate and abstruse productions. A collection of his lighter and more 
popular articles, entitled “Indische Skizzen,” appeared a few years since, 
and has been translated from the German, we believe, into more than one 
other language. He has now just put forth another collection of his scat- 
tered essays, under the name of “Indische Streifen.” It is not precisely 
holiday reading, but its contents are highly important, and many a student 
of the Orient will rejoice at finding fhem in this more accessible and care- 
fully revised form. 


—Mr. Mac(iregor, captain and crew of the renowned Rob Roy, and type of 
the amphibious or aquatic variety of the muscular Christian, may congratu- 
late himself on having been the great apostle, if not the founder, of a new 
British athletic sport, and the chief of the authors of “canoe literature.” 
In virtue of his voluminousness and of the impression that he has made on 
the popular mind, we call him the chief of these authors. So far as concerns 
our own liking, we should put the writer of “The Log of the Water 
Lily” a good deal higher than any of the rest of his kind. Indeed, his little 
book we put on the shelf near Mr. Howells’s “ Venetian Life,” and “Italian 
Journeys,” and Mr. Reach’s “Claret and Olives,” as being one of half a 
dozen of the books of travel of the last dozen or fifteen years that we find 
thoroughly pleasant reading. And the log of the Water Lily’s rowing 
voyage down the Rhine and the Danube appeared some years before Mr. 
Macgregor’s first book, if we know his first book. But Mr. Macgregor has, 
we believe, had the success of making his favorite amusement a popular 
pastime, and been influential in the establishment of a club whose wander- 
ings over Europe in their canoes compare favorably with the doings of the 





famous Alpine Club, though the latter offers its votaries the charm—almost 
irresistible to morbidly healthy Young England—of hard work and of peril 
frequently desperate. One of Mr. MacGregor’s disciples we suppose it is 
who has been creating great astonishment among his hereditary foes in 
Franee. Some workmen, we read, were upon a certain day laboring on the 
new bridge of Juill¢é, when one of them happening to raise his head cried 
out: “Hah! a wild man!” His companions stared at the object that had 
called forth this cry. They beheld a man, very thinly clad, wearing an ex- 
traordinary head-dress—a wisp of a handkerchief?—and rowing a very 
long, narrow boat. “A dog was his only companion.” There was a dam 
near the bridge which seemed to present an obstacle insurmountable by 
this hardy and singular navigator. But no; “he jumped into the water 
with his dog, got over the barrier of timbers, and, pulling his boat over 
also, he continued his voyage.” He had accomplished this feat when; at 
that moment, the workmen observed to approach, as from Alencon, a 
fashionable coupé, in which sat a young and beautiful lady. With her the 
wild man exchanged salutations which showed that they were old ac- 
quaintances. Then he departed, going towards the Loire, having come to 
Juillé down the Garthe. It is believed by the French journals that the 
name of this extraordinary person is “Sir Wallace,” and we dare say if his 
sanity is affected that Mr. Macgregor is largely responsible. 

—It is now some three years ago since the Pall Mall Gazette was 
founded. The name was assumed with some boldness; it is the name 
chosen as a proper one for a periodical that one of Thackeray’s characters 
projects—a paper or magazine that should be written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen. The gentlemen of the club-rooms were meant. But the Pall 
Mali Gazette has justified its courage, and is what its name challenged it 
to be. It is, aside from its news, a daily Saturday Review, conducted with 
more ability, if anything, than its famous exemplar, and impressing the 
reader as having a little better “style”—in the social, not the literary 
sense of the word—a simpler manner, with Jess of the slightly labored 
assumption of a certain tone. Still, both papers are written by and for the 
same general class of men, and faithfully reflect the opinions and feelings 
of the higher circles of English society, so far as these are intellectual at 
all. The Pall Mail is to be read, we think, with rather more pleasure than 
any other English paper ; much as we respect the candid and able Spectator, 
which, however, is somewhat distastefully Episcopalian. Still, the Spectator’s 
character is of the very highest, and to read it is morally sanitary. Many 
things in the Pall Mall Gazette are eminently satisfactory. Some of its 
leading articles on church affairs, on the woman question, and on various 
matters of mixed politico-legal character contain, to our mind, the ablest 
writing in contemporary periodical literature. It rather surprises an Amer- 
ican to learn that they are the work of a lawyer in large practice and high 
standing in his profession, who writes them, many of them, at four or five 
o’clock in the morning. Americans work hard, but we have no leading 
lawyers who rise before light for the sake of influencing public opinion by 
means of the newspapers. Another pleasant feature of this journal is its 
correspondence. One man it has, if we are not mistaken, whom it maintains 
in service for the purpose of putting on many disguises and appearing as 
many letter-writers. It may have been the late Mr. Higgins. If not, the 
gentleman who followed up Miss Braddon, who made an innocent request 
concerning his rights in case a certain clergyman should call on 
him, and who has done many other similar things, is a successor 
not unworthy of the lighter mantle of the great letter-writer. The Pv/! 
Mali’s literary matter is often of the highest degree of excellence, and its 
“Occasional Notes” make one of the most readable newspaper pages printed 
in English; the notes being perfectly fearless comments, often witty an: 
always well written, on English topics of current interest and on Conti- 
nental matters, which latter are perhaps oftenest treated of in a humorous 
and semi-satirical manner. As to American affairs, the Pall Mall is, we 
think, best informed of all the English journals except the Dail, 
News. But this is not to be said as to its insight into the state of 
public opinion here; it is true only of its knowledge of the superficial 
facts.. When it comes to drawing inferences from what it sees morc 
plainly than other journals, an anti-republican feeling makes it, on the 
whole, less trustworthy than the Spectator, which is opinionated and wit)- 
out the exactest information, but whose sympathies are thoroughly with 
what it deems the American Liberals. It is amusing to see how ve Spee- 
tator refuses to defer to its clever correspondent, “ A Yankee,” who, indeed, 
is a little wrong-headed, and whom we think not perfectly reliable as 2 
political essayist. He is, for example, as wrong as wrong can be in his 
latest vaticinations, which the Spectator, with commendable courage, 
declines to accept. The Pall Mall,in a somewhat similar case, when a 
distinguished novelist—a notoricus negro-despiser, by the way—and a 
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well-known historian—if our guess is correct—both wrote American letters, 
of which Mr. Trollope’s were colored to an absurd extent by his feel- 
ings, and the historian’s were just and sound,—the Pall Mall let itself be 
led astray by Mr. Trollope, who found a Poland in twelve millions of 
people, crushed by a frightful standing army of about thirty-odd thousand 
effective men of all arms! But make what exceptions are possible as 
to the aristocratic tone of the paper, and its frank semi-cynicism, and its 
want of sympathy with our own country, it is still an admirable paper 
that we should be glad to see read by very many people in this country. 
We have spoken of it at length because an opportunity to do so is soon to 
be offered to Americans. The Pall Mall Budget is to be a weekly Pall 
Mall Gazette, and is to contain all the original articles that have been 
printed during the week in the daily paper, together with a well-digested 
summary of news. We may add that the Pall Mall Gazette is the hand- 
somest daily paper to be seen anywhere, and the Budget will be as hand- 
some. 

—Lord Romilly’s name as Master of the Rolls is better known than 
that of any former incumbent of his office, and ought to be, for no former 
incumbent has ever discharged the duties of the office with so much effi- 
ciency. He began the work of calendaring the records, and has brought to 
light so many and so important state documents as to make a new history 
of England a matter of necessity. But much remains to be done before 
such a history could be exhaustive: many historical papers of the highest 
interest and importance are not to be found by the most careful searcher. 
“The reason is,” says the Daily News, “that in former times secretaries of 
state, when they resigned the seals, were in the habit of carrying off the 
papers written during their tenure of power.” Fears of impeachment in 
those days of factious impeachments and dubious allegiances which make 
up so much of English history, were natural enough ; and a secretary who 
wished to keep his head on his shoulders was wise if he burnt or removed 
to safe places of deposit the writings in which a new administration would 
have found evidences of treason, or which they could have easily wrested 
to his destruction. The great families in whose possession many of these 
records are now are, of course, from feelings of family pride, unwilling to 
part with the evidences of ancestral greatness; and the public treasure- 
house suffers. Besides papers in the hands of private families, the British 
Museum contains many that ought to be in the Record Office. For some 
reason of the kind that seem to the official mind to be of great force, and to 
the outside world to wear a character of the most ridiculous absurdity, the 
partition of documents between the two offices has been carried to such a 
length as that “ one-half of a celebrated statesman’s despatch is in the Record 
Office and the other half in the Museum Library.” To be sure, this is an 
exceptional case ; but plainly, a revision of the system of storage is neces- 
sary. Our Philadelphia Library, which not long since restored to the 
Master of the Rolls several volumes of manuscripts, furnished an example 
that the families above referred to would do well, the News thinks, to 
emulate. And it seems as if they might be induced to do so, if rewarded 
as the Philadelphians were for their act of courtesy. The Master of the 
Rolls sent them a full collection of the works which have been published 
under his auspices. That would at all events be enough to secure copies 
if not the originals of many, if not of most, of the desired papers. There 
are some, we suppose, which would be withheld, because affecting inju- 
_ riously the reputation of men whose goodness or greathess is a part of the 
present family possessions ; but the.number of such would not be great. 
As for the incompleteness resulting from the division of records between 
the national institutions, it seems as if a little legislation ought to easily 
dispose of that. And it is to be hoped that Lord Romilly’s zeal will increase 
rather than abate, and that his successor may be of like mind with him- 
self. 


—Most of the “internal evidence ” relied upon by the gentlemen who 
would make out that Shakespeare was a lawyer or a mad doctor or an 
apothecary, or of some other profession, is valueless for this reason, that by 
equally good internal evidence he can be as conclusively shown to have 
been one as the other; but all he could not have been. “ Was Shakes- 
peare ever a soldier?” is the question now propounded by Mr. W. J. 
Thoms, a very well known antiquarian. M¥. Thoms puts little or no 
reliance or external evidence, but rests his case on these facts: Soon after 
February, 1585, Shakespeare, newly married and newly a father, seems to 


have hastily left Stratford. The next fact known of him is of the date of 


1589, four years afterward, when he was one of Lord Leicester's company 
of players. Four years of his life are thus left unaccounted for. In 
December, 1585, the Earl of Leicester went to take command in the Low 
Countries, taking with him five hundred men, “ procured in great part from 
Warwickshire, and especially from the neighborhood of his domain of Kenil- 








worth.” Among these men were two Ardens (Shakespeare’s mother was an 
Arden) and one Miles Combe. Of this body of recruits Shakespeare may 
have been one, as Ben Jonson was of another, and as Gascoyne, Churchyard, 
and other literary men of the time were of others. It was December, 1586, 
when Leicester returned from the Netherlands. In March of that year Sir 
Philip Sidney thus writes to Secretary Walsingham, from Utrecht : “ I wrote 
you a letter by Will, my Lord of Lester's jesting player, and I never had an- 
swer thereof. I since find that the knave delivered the letter.” Sir Philip 
might well enough have called John Shakespeare’s son, who had not then, 
being but twenty years old, shown himself much more than his father’s son, 
a “knave "—a word which had not in that time lost its original good mean- 
ing. In the third place, there is in Mrs. Greer’s “ Calendar of State Papers, 
1603, 1610,” a list of the trained soldiers within the hundred of Barlichway, 
in which the name occurs of William Shakespeare, of Rowington. Bar 
lichway is the hundred in which Stratford-on-Avon is situated, and Shakes 

peare held at the time of his death “one copyhold tenement, being parce! or 
holden of the manor of Rowington” in Stratford. This last evidence is of 
value. As for Sidney’s letter, it was written in 1586, a year or so after 
Shakespeare’s leaving Stratford—it is certain that he was there in the end 
of 1534, and not certain that he was not there during more than half of 85. 
In this short interval he had become known, it seems, to Leicester, Wal 

singham, and Sidney as a player. Being thus in Leicester's service, it is as 
likely that, being already a player, he was made a messenger between the 
earl abroad and his friends at home, as that, being a soldier, he suddenly 
became an actor, and was, while a soldier of brief standing, known as 
such. Researches at the Hague may throw light on this interesting sub 
ject. 

—We have received the prospectus of the Chaucer Society, lately 
founded in England. Its object is to print all the good manuscripts of the 
poet’s works, and nothing else, except illustrative and closely pertinent 
matter. One obvious advantage of such an enterprise is to render it possi- 
ble to make a standard edition of Chaucer “on an enduring basis,” as has 
been said ; and it would also enable scholars in this and other countries to 
suggest the true text with confidence and with a title to respect such as King- 
lish editors alone can at present presume upon. The society proposes to 
begin with the “Canterbury Tales,” selecting the six best manuscripts 
and printing them in parallel columns (royal quarto). Six other of the 
next best will follow, provided the membership of the society shall reach 
three hundred. This parallelism will compel the order of the tales to be made 
uniform—as to which, by the way, it were to be wished that Mr. Bradshaw's 
studies in the University at Cambridge, to determine the authenticity of 
Chaucer’s texts and the right order of the tales, were completed and pub- 
lished ; but they are likely to be postponed by the kindred labors of the 
society, which will probably republish each MS. separately in its proper 
order. Some of the illustrative works are already announced, one being 
“Guillaume de Machault’s ‘ Dit du Lyon,’ the possible original of Chaucer’s 
lost ‘ Book of the Leo,’” to be edited from the MSS. for the first time by M. 
Paul Meyer. The society went into operation January 1, 1868. The yearly 
subscription is two guineas, payable every first of January. Professor 
Child, of Harvard University, has kindly consented to be honorary secretary 
for America, for the purpose of saving subscribers importers’ commissions. 
In London the indefatigable Mr. F. J. Furnivall, who is to edit the text, 
appears as secretary, his address being 3 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C., 

—Mr. Furnivall also invites to another enterprise, for which a Ballad 
Society has been formed. The prospectus sets forth the undeniable aid ° 
afforded by old ballads in understanding the manners, customs, and socicty 
of former times, and then makes the rather startling announcement that the 
society intends to print the whole of the Pepys, Roxburghe, and a dozen 
other collections, printed and manuscript, together with their accompany- 
ing wood-cuts. This, it is stated, is a natural sequence of the successful 
publication of the Percy MS. But that collection having been made with 
discrimination, there were reasons for reproducing it entire which, it seems 
to us, do not exist in the case of the collections just alluded to. So far as 
we are familiar with them, a very large part of them consists of raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones ballads, of which a sample might be preserved and would 
certainly suffice, while to be encumbered with the mass of them would be 
almost discouraging. Nevertheless, such is the prospect. “The books will 
be printed in demy octavo, like those of the Early English Text Society, and 


| the Percy folio (but on toned paper, for the sake of the [rather valueless] 
wood-cuts), and also in large medium octavo, on Whatman’s eighty-shilling 
ribbed paper,” at one guinea and three guineas a year respectively. Sub- 
scriptions to date from January 1, 1868, and to be paid in at once, as con-_ 
siderable expense has already been incurred. 
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VON BISMAROK.* 

Orro VON BisMARCK has inserted his name in the book of history by 
a few bold and telling strokes, and nothing but time can ever erase it. 

Were his achievements to perish, his name would survive them. Had Fred- 
eric the Great fallen at Hochkirch or Kunersdorf, and Austria retaken more 
than her Silesia, Frederic would, nevertheless, be grandly historical. The 
diracchi, Rienzi, Wallenstein, and a host of others have made themselves im- 
mortal by attempting great things, though perishing in the attempt. Italy 
may become redivided and broken up into fragments, and yet Cavour will 
live and shine in the annals of mankind among the founders of empires 
and the great of all nations. He certainly has done his work, though, like 
everything human, it may be fragile. Even the father of history and his 
Solon would allow us to rank Cavour among the happy, for he has finished 
his career and is beyond the sphere of vicissitudes. His rival, Bismarck, 
may stil] end his career ingloriously, he may leave the scene both execrat- 
ed and baffled, but his fame is even more indelible than that of Cavour, 
for his Bohemian Solferino has not shaped the history of only one nation. 
Its direct consequences were the destruction of the Germanic Confederation, 
the foundation of the North-German Union, the enlargement and consoli- 
dation of Italy, and a remodelled Austria. And no new complication, no 
new war, can undo all this. No tide will force back the new current of his- 
tory simultaneously along the banks of the Spree, the Main, the Mincio, 
and the Danube. The stream that began at Kéniggriitz “ was parted .. . 
into four heads,” each of “ which compasseth ” a “ whole land.” 

What a pity that the man who has so immortalized himself lacks, 
in his public character, moral greatness! That his public character 
is already historically established—though he may be far from having 
acted his last scenes—nobody will doubt who will devote a few hours 
to the perusal of Louis Bamberger’s sketch of the man and his 
political career—a brief and concise sketch, equally remarkable for lucidity, 
impartiality, and soundness of judgment. The picture is the more 
trustworthy the less it is, and is meant to be, original. Neither does 
it require peculiar powers of observation and analyzation, or a specially 
close approach to the subject, to study and paint Von Bismarck. He is no 
sphinx-like character, though it is not always easy to discover his immediate 
or ulterior aims. He is skilful in hiding and shuffling his cards ; but he never 
tries to disguise himself. He covers his hands, but wears no mask. He is 
cynically frank in deceiving, and often deceives by frankness. He feigns no 
political virtues, courts no immediate approbation, and often exaggerates his 
own contempt for dogmas and public opinion. There is no saintliness or 
mean hypocrisy about him ; he never sneaks from camp to camp ; he impu- 
dently mocks at creeds and consistency, and upholds apostasy and desertion 
with derision and insolence. His ambition is lofty and almost noble, but he 
makes no secret of it that he knows no moral restraints in the selection of his 
means. A German Richelieu of the nineteenth century, he has shown him- 
self able—without even an attempt to reconcile his actions—with one hand 
to stifle all constitutional opposition in his own country and in the other 
to carry the flag of parliamentary liberty for Germany, just as his French 
prototype subsidized the chainpions of Protestantism in the Empire, while 
strangling it in the dominions of his king. 

The public career of Bismarck can be divided into three periods. In the 
first he appears as the representative of his class, the nobility, or of its in- 
terests, at the Prussian diets of 1847-1850, and at the Erfurt Parliament, 
assembled under the auspices of Prussia in the last-mentioned year. He is 
then the most recklessly outspoken and defiant adversary of everything 
revolutionary, democratic, or only liberal. He assails the ideas of the time 
with cutting, insolent, and almost brutal wit and sarcasm ; boasts of his 
medieval notions, his Junkerthum, and his exclusive Prussianism ; opposes 
the attempts of Frederic William IV. to unite Northern Germany, and 
applauds his humiliating surrender to Austria by the agreement of Olmitz. 
in the following period, which embraces eleven years of ambassadorial 
service at Frankfort, St. Petersburg, and at Paris—where he exchanged 
ideas with Napoleon—his external policy undergoes an extraordinary 
metamorphosis. The former admirer of Austria becomes her most decided 
enemy ; he advises the Regent William to profit by her perils and prostra- 
tion in 1859 for the aggrandizement of his kingdom ; and, shortly after his 
accession to the throne, while meeting him at Baden and Coblenz, actually 
brings him over to an aggressive line of policy which is to resume the 
work of Frederic the Great a hundred years after the termination of that 
monarch’s great struggle with Austria. Made minister-president in Sep- 
tember, 1862, he begins the third period, which is the principal theme of 
the publication before us, with a series of encroachments on the constitu- 





* “M. de Bismarck. Par Louis Bam’ 


: r, membre du Parlement Douanier.” Paris: 
Michel Lévy Fréres (New York; F. W. tern). 1868, 


tion and the rights of the national representatives, each of which would 
have sufficed to kindle a revolution among a people less enduring than the 
German. The heart of the King, the conviction that no violent opposition 
to any enterprise is to be apprehended on the part of thé people, and the 
material means for the execution of his schemes, are thus gained by Bismarck, 
who at the same time commences bullying Austria, coquetting with the party 
of national unity, and intriguing everywhere. What follows: Francis 
Joseph’s Frankfort fiasco, in August, 1863 ; the reopening of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question on the death of Frederic VII. of Denmark ; the Prusso- 
Austrian alliance and intervention without and against the Bund, which 
the cabinet of Vienna was led thus to desert and to betray, and in defiance 
of the London treaty of 1852, into which Prussia had been dragged by her 
rival; the temporary division of the prey, in a way which must end in 
Prussia taking the lion’s share; the treaty of Gastein, which left Austria 
no less entangled than humbled ; the continued wranglings by which the 
final arbitrament of the sword was provoked ; the Prusso-Italian alliance, 
which secured the grand triumph of 1866; the secret and public treaties 
which secured its fruits ; the foundation of the North-German Union on a 
national basis; the return to constitutionalism in Prussia, and Bismarck’s 
reconciliation with the liberals and the people, after a fierce hostility which 
nearly cost him his life—all this together forms a grand political drama, of 
which the Prussian statesman is the hero, towering far above all other 
personages, but a hero who excites our admiration without our sympathy. 
Besides, we feel it, the drama is unfinished. Is the same man to be the 
hero of the act or acts that are still wanting? Will his character at the 
end appear nobler and more truly deserving of applause than in the earlier 
parts? Concerning this question our author, who is little inclined to pro- 
phesy, says in concluding : 

“ How far will it be ted to this man to develop the modern germs 
in himself as well as in the governmental circle which he rules by his per-" 
sonality? Nothing leads us to think that he has spoken his last word. 
Many a time, during the last two years, has he shown that he feels the 
necessity of a upon progress, in order to make front against incorrigi- 
ble reaction, a’ y lurking to overthrow him. On the other hand, he 
has exacted considerable sacrifices from the liberal party, in order to dis- 
arm the hostile influences that besiege the throne. . . . Everything is a 
matter of compromise in this Janus-faced policy, and exactly like it is the 
ruling personality. In spite of the elasticity of his mind, Von Bismarck 
will confound all those who will ever indulge the hope of finding in him 
anything but an aristocrat who turns progress to his advantage, prompted 
not by his liberal but by his political instinct.” 





Among the Arabs: A Narrative of Adventures in Algeria. By G. 
Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., author of “The Album of Language,” “ History of 
Hungary,” “La Cueva del Diablo,” etc. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1868.}—The finest part of this little book is, we believe, the picture of 
“the author among the Arabs,” prefixed to the title-page. It shows him in 
Arabian costume, possessed of distinctly Abrahamitic features, and there 
fore—prima facie—peculiarly entitled to mingle with, and to talk of, the 
sons of Ishmael. Besides, being “a native of a country of whose inhabi- 
tants it is said that every one is born a horseman ”’—the name of the 
country is nowhere stated, but we can easily guess it if we know that 
Naphegyi is the Hungarian equivalent for Sonnenberg—our author must 
have been in his younger years a fit companion for roving Kabyls. We 
say in his younger years, for he went through his now historical course of 
Algerian adventures in the year “184-.” We think we commit no offen- 
sive act of indiscretion by divulging, what a critical analysis of the narra- 
tive has taught us, that the mysterious-looking dash stands for 9. So we 
need not be afraid that the colored descriptions we now receive of scenes 
and customs might be the reflections of long-faded images and fancies. 
On the contrary, everything is described and rendered as if seen and heard 
yesterday. Then the author, as he assures us, occasionally “took copious 
notes,” such as fortunately enable him now to reproduce, among others, a 
narrative of the length of forty-three pages, received from the lips of 
“a fair companion” on an adventurous ride. And fortunately, too, the 
numerous adventures are not only rendered in lively colors, but also with a 
minuteness of detail which leaves us no choice but to consider them either 
as products of a wonderfully reténtive memory or of wilful invention. 
Now, in a book, what is not vero ought to be bene trovate, and Mr. Na- 
phegyi’s Algerian stories are decidedly too poor and clumsy to be 
published as fictions. Besides, there is an index added which shows 
that the book ‘is written for instruction, and not for amusement only. 
The elaborate character of that alphabetic key to the treasures of informa- 
tion presented to us is almost surprising. Thus, while the whole is ex- 
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under “Closed Mosques,” and under “Oran, Closed Mosque at ;” to a story 
narrated on pp. 20-31, we have references under “ Adventure in a Cave,” 
under “Cave, Adventure in a Subterranean,” and under “Bona, Ad- 
venture in a Cave near;” and to a few lines on p. 70, we have refer- 
ences under “Religious Toleration in Algiers,” under “Toleration, Re- 
ligious, in Algiers,” and under “Algiers, Religious Toleration in.” 
We must, however, confess that we can admire our author’s accu- 
racy and retentiveness of memory only in things remote, vecgemgreen d) 
hidden, and by us inscrutable. Wherever we can follow him on trod- 
den paths—and in his numerous digressions he rambles far away from 
the caverns, deserts, and awful monkeys of Africa—both his accuracy and 
memory fail him amazingly. His orthography becomes corrupt, his 
geography mixed up, his fancy ungovernable, his history muddy, and 
even his arithmetic defective. He Russianizes his Polish names, Gallicizes 
his Arabic names, and Germanizes all his Hebrew. He magnifies little Pod- 
gorze, near Cracow, into “acity” (p. 140), makes Galician Biala a town of Sile- 
sia (p. 90), and the Danube to flow as far south as the Dardanelles (p. 83), 
speaks of “a Sanhedrim, composed of three rabbis” (p. 109), identifies 
“rabbi” with “high-priest” (p. 154), compares the Jewess of Russia with 
the Jewess of Spain (p. 13)—who has still to be produced—converts the 
Jewish wedding-ring into “thirteen gold pieces,” and translates the Hebrew 
ritual words meaning “Be thou hallowed to me by this ring,” into “I 
hereby buy thee with this coin ;” talks most absurd stuff of Polish Jews 
and Carpathian Slovacks, especially Slovacks residing in the “Liptawen 
Comitat,” which, if corrected, would be the German for the Hungarian 
county of Lipté; tells a long romantic story about the “ Archduke Albert, 
brother of the late Emperor Ferdinand of Austria” (p. 141), who “ was once 
travelling in Upper Austria by post,” driven by a female postilion, whom 
he afterwards married, a story which—mutatis mutandis—is true of Arch- 
duke John, the late renowned Germanic Reichsverweser and wnele of the 
Emperor Ferdinand, who never had a brother Albert, the Archduke of that 
name being his cousin—things which a former subject of Ferdinand 
perhaps ought to have known; makes “seven German miles equal to 
about twenty-seven English” (p. 144), and “eight silver golden” (sic 
throughout) to “seven francs” (pp. 6-7)—which credat Judeus! After all 
these observations, it is highly consoling to know that the next literary 
production of the author of “ The Album of Language,” “History of Hun- 
gary,” “La Cueva del Diablo,” etc., is not to be on things with which he 
and we ought to be familiar, but that he hopes, “dear reader, to 
have your company in the Great Desert of Sahara.” 





Excelsior ; or, Essays on Politeness, Education, and the Means of Attain- 
ing Success in Life. Part I., for Young Gentlemen. By T. E. Howard, 
A.M. Part IL, for Young Ladies. By a Lady (R. V. R.) (Baltimore: 
Kelly & Piet. 1868.)—This book, as the “ result of a reflecting and analyz- 
ing experience of more than a quarter of a century,” is offered to the public 
by its authors with a “certain confidence that it will qualify young gentle- 
men and ladies to move with becoming decorum and propriety in the best 
circles of American society.” We do not ourselves share this confidence, 
and though we have been greatly amused with the results of Mr. Howard’s 
long reflection and analysis, we doubt if the laugh he.would have over it 
would quite repay any reader for the cost of the book. That would be a 
cheerful school in which the pupils should be required to learn by rote, 
as Mr. Howard suggests, either his prose remarks or his verses. “Never,” 
he says to boys, “do anything which may deprive you of your senses ; for 
if you do, you will be certain to act in some way of which you will be 
ashamed when you recover.” Another astute remark is to the effect that 
“we must remember that a well-developed body is not simply a fat one. A 
man may be fleshy, and he is not to be blamed for that if he cannot help it ; 
but he must take no credit to himself for his useless burden of fat.” We 
give, also, a specimen or two of the verses, a few of which, their author 
thinks, it would be profitable for young people to commit daily to memory. 
The worst thing about them is, we find, that it is so difficult to forget them : 


“The use of s; 


ms We all suppose 
That every : 


uman being knows.” 


** Refuse not soup, but ni sip 
From the spoon’s side and not its tip.” 


“ Bread, nuts, and fruit, dear sir and madam. 
Eat in the mode of Eve and Adam.” 


Some of his most characteristic sayings, however, have a startling direct- 
ness and simplicity which puts them outside of quotable limits. Altogether 
the book is the most singularly ill-adapted to the work it professedly under- 
takes of any of the recent educational works we have seen. 
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Fine Arts. 
IMPORTANT PUBLISHED WORKS OF ART AT GOUPIL'S. 


A VERY FINE CHROMO. 

THE skilful workmen who are working at chromo-lithography in 
France are doing wonderful things with their art. And not in France only, 
for the most extraordinary chromo we have yet seen comes now from 
Diisseldorf. As a general thing, however, French work has been the best, 
and we do not know that the present case is really an exception. The 
print to which we allude is the fruit-piece after a painting by Preyer, of 
Diisseldorf, a chromo which is published here by Mr. Knoedler and soid 
generally at the same price as that asked for wretched affairs of home 
manufacture, a fact which must be taken into the general account as an 
important item. If chromo-lithography as perfect as this, and involving 
such constant and long-continued care, can be done at that price—wel!, the 
Arundel societies of the future will be the better for it, and the skill re- 
quisite to multiply and make salable such merchantable pictures as this of 
Preyer’s—which is art of commerce—will be applied to teaching the people 
what real art is. 

The picture in question is a little fruit-piece—just grapes and nuts and 
the like, with vine leaves, as of a vine of the Rhine vineyards, curled up 
with autumn suns, and, with them, a glass of still wine, which may be 
Johannisberger, or any other of the kind one pleases. Indeed, the whole 
work is as German as possible, and speaks of a Rhine town, and of the 
wine which, while 

“ Thn bringt das Vaterland aus seiner Fille,” 
= ‘* —-wiichst nicht fiberall im deutschen Reiche,” 
and we cannot accept anything French in connection with the subject or 
treatment. 

Far be it from us to say a word in favor of Diisseldorf art in its general 
tendencies, or a word to give to Preyer any artistic rank beyond that earned 
by great dexterity and patience. Itis a low class of pictures that his works 
belong to; having little of that beauty of color and delicate perfection of 
handling which alone can make fruit-pieces any longer endurable to a 
world which has had too much of painted dessert. But the very absence 
of glow and mystery of color has made perfect reproduction by chromo- 
lithography more nearly possible, and has enabled us to say, as we do, that 
for all purposes, except that of display and ostentation, the chromo is as 
good as the original, or as good as any Preyer we ever expect to see. It is 
a wonderful piece of work, and, for those persons who still care for fruit- 
pieces other than William Hunt's, well worth buying. It is, of course, 
kept free from the absurd disfigurement of a stamped roughening like 
threads of canvas all over it—a vile thing which at once would take our 
American chromos out of the domain of art and make cheap furniture of 
them, though they were ten times as good as they are. And for those who 
are interested in the art of chromo-lithography we recommend a study of 
the folio M. Knoedler has by him, in which are contained prints illustrat- 
ing the different steps toward completion of this excellent print. More 
than thirty stenes were used in its preparation—and the different functions 
of these, singly and in combination, are set forth in this interesting col- 
lection. 

THE ENGRAVING OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE, 

This is a tolerably large line engraving of the important picture by Wil- 
liam Holman Hunt of the “ Finding of Christ in the Temple.” The painting 
was on exhibition in London as long ago as the spring of 1860; and ever 
since that time it has been constantly shown in the cities of England, 
always alone, always at a shilling a head and no season tickets, and always 
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attracting numerous visitors. In fact, its great popularity as a show has 

been almost wholly inexplicable. Let it be admitted that the attractive- 

ness, to the Low Church and Dissenting public, of the biblical subject 

aceounts for a part of the crowd of visitors, this cannot explain the fact | 
that it has proved so continuously attractive. For it cannot be said to have 

given enjoyment to many persons. It is probably more abused than 

praised—more sneered at than enjoyed, as a work of art. 

The object of such special exhibitions of single pictures is nearly always 
the procuring of subscriptions to engravings of them. In the Bond Street 
Exhibition room, nine years ago, the subscription book was open, and the 
visitor was assured that, if he would subscribe to the engraving, no money 
would be wanted until the engraving should be ready for delivery. It 
would be interesting to know how many of the subscribers of the first year 
are now ready to receive and pay for their copies. For it is this month of 
September, 1868, that sees the first artists’ proof of the engraving brought 
to New York ; and the prints are not yet ready for delivery. 

We shall not now enter into an account or a criticism of the picture ; 
there is some hope that it may be brought to this country before long, and 
it will be an event in the art history of New York when its exhibition is, 
opened. But the exquisite proof which hangs in Mr. Knoedler’s store is | 
worthy of especial mention for its own sake—as an independent and admi- 
rable work of art ; and that the more because few, if any, important Eng- 
lish paintings have been well engraved in line. Nearly all the best known | 
pictures, whether Landscer animal pieces, Pre-Raphaelite pictures of senti- | 
ment and imagination, or popular bits of genre, have been engraved in | 
stipple or mezzotint. The “Light of the World,” Holman Hunt’s best 
known and very valuable and celebrated religious picture, was engraved in 
mezzotint with great skill and success—the expression of the face espe- 
cially well preserved. Afterward it was engraved in pure line, and ona 
smaller scale, for Messrs, Gambart & Co., with less satisfactory result. This | 
is one of the very few cases in which a modern English picture has been 
rendered by pure line engraving. The present work has been executed by 
a Frencluman, M. Auguste Blanchard ; it is an engraving of the first class 
of modern engravings, of good tone, and renders the picture in most re- 
spects exceedingly well. Farther criticism we willingly defer until it can 
be compared immediately with the picture. 


“CARBON” PHOTOGRAPHS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS. 

The especial advantage of the carbon process in photography is the im- 
perishable nature of the prints produced ; and these prints, when of land- 
scapes and other out-ofdoor subjects, are often so deep in tone and 
exaggerated in shadow as to be very undesirable as pictures, in spite of 
this permanence and of great minuteness of detail. But the copies made 
by this process of drawings in the great collections at Florence and Vienna 
are in every way admirable. The importation of these copies seems to us 
an event of great importance. The press announces the exhibition in New 
York of a newly-imported French painting, and that is right enough. 
The picture may contain much instruction for both artists and public, and 
may show a skill which will be of use when the painters have learned to 
design. But these drawings of the old masters contain instruction of a 
higher sort than most modern work, and bring the student into com- 
munion with art that was really great, and is immortal. The drawings 
which they reproduce are, of course, the studies and sketches of their art- 
ists. No attempt is made to copy works in color, and the most elaborate 
works of art rendered by any of their copies are heads from cartoons for fresco. 

Every European traveller remembers the frames of drawings which 
hang in the lower rooms and inner rooms of the great galleries. Studies 
in chalk, and in pen-and-ink, and with the brush; heads and half-length 
figures and groups, all in pen-and-ink, and on a small scale, by Raphael ; 
elaborate chalk drawings of drapery by Da Vinci, and the like. These we 
have reproduced—fac-similed, indeed, in many cases—by the carbon process. 
Three little drawings of Raphael, mounted on one board, are the originals 
themselves in color of paper, color of the faded ink, stains, and spots; 
a life-size head in red chalk, by Greuze, and one in black, by Fra Bartolo- 
meo, are exact in color and in the crumbly touch of the soft crayon; a 
study of Michael Angelo’s for his “ Plague of the Fiery Serpents ;” an elab- 
orate composition by Rubens for the scene of Herodias’s triumph ; a vigor- 
ous head from the hand of Diirer—all are as if the originals had been 
stolen from their portfolios or frames, and brought hither. It is not meant 
to say that it would be difficult in many cases to distinguish copy from 
original ; but for all purposes of study and enjoyment the reproduction is 
without fault, and far surpasses any previous achievement in multiplying 


| works of art. 
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HEBREW AND JEWISH BOOKS AND MANU- FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


— BY JOHN BARTLETT. 


FREDERIK MULLER, 
BOOKSELLER, 
IN AMSTERDAM, 


Will sell at his salerooms, Heerengracht, K K, 130, 3rd of 
November, 1868, 


AN INCOMPARABLE COLLECTION OF The last edition has been 


HEBREW AND JEWISH BOOKS AND over fifty per cent. of new matter, and the index alone now 
pages of fine type. 


MANUSCRIPTS, occupies a hundred and sixty 


5,600 NuMBERS, 


Formed from the Libraries of Grusgrre ALMANZI, of Pa- 
doa, Rabbi Jacon Empey, of Altona (died 1776), and Chief 


> tht aa ams a rite page 55; 
Rabbi M. J. Lewenstetn, of Paramaribo (Surinam), com of course, to good scholarship.”—’. Y. Nation. 
prising about 2.900 books in Hebrew, among them the rar- 

est editions—some printed on vellum before 1500, some be- “Tt is, emphatically, one of 


fore 1540, and many unknown to ail bibliographers. The to have near at hand—a book 
Jewish books, about 2,600 in number, comprise a vast erence,’’—Boston Advertiser. 
and rare assemblage of works by Jews and Christians on 


Biblical and Rabbinical Literature and History, especially ‘In fulness, accuracy, and general completeness, it is | 
many very rare and unknown books by the Spanish and altogether a most excellent and convenient work.”— 7he 


Portuguese Jews, as, for example, the Spanish book, with Chicagoan, 


Jour plates by Rempranpt. Among the manuscripts, a 


FIFTH EDITION (SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND), 
Revised and greatly enlarged. 


16mo, vellum cloth, $3. 








“This work, itself become almost a household word, 
was born of thorough and conscientious painstaking, joined, TUDES. 16mo, fine cloth, $1. 
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highest interest. 

Catalogues to be had of Messrs. B. Westerman & Co., 
449 Brosdway; F. W. Christern, 743 Broadway; L. W. 
Schmidt, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


tion."—N. ¥. Home Journal. 


his very extensive collection of 


CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 


embracing all classes of Literature, and particularly Svu- | 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED and Five Art Works, History | 
and Brooraray, Voyaegs and Trave.s, Poetry and the 


“One of the most valuable books of reference in our 
J. W. Bovron invites the attention of Book-buyers to language.”—S. Austin Allibone. 


For sale by all Booksellers, 


literature.”—2ochester Democrat. | IV. Dispute about Liberal Education. HL. 


V. The Mannerings, 


“To the student, writer, and intelligent reader this | VI. Vox Populi, 
very interesting and enjoyable book needs no commenda- | VII. Under the Pine. 


VII. About Strength. 
TX. Of Woodcocks and the Shooting of Them. 
X. A Photographer’s Story. 
XI. The Englishman as a Natural Curiosity. 
XII. The Old Wedding Ring. 
| XIII. Our Monthly Gossip. 
| XIV. Literature of the Day. 


Drama, NaTuRAL History, STANDARD and MisceLiane- | Sent post-paid by mail, on receipt of the price, by the | Pa sale by all Periodical Dealers. Yearly subscript-on 


; single number, 35 cents. 


ous Works, EArty Prinrep Books, ItLuMINaTED Mis- blish 7 
SALS, ete, pu ere, PR ay my number sent to any address on receijt o/ 
Priced Catalogues gratis on application, | y-five cents by the Publishers, 
Entire Libraries purchased for cash. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co., 


J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street, New York. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON. , 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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VALUABLE NEW ENGLISH WORKS 
JUST IMPORTED BY 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & 
654 BROADWAY 
(Between Bleecker and Bond Streets). 


co., 





MULLER (MAX). On the eeteaten of Language. A 
Lecture. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $1 25. 

MORLEY (H.) English Writers: » Celts and Anglo-Sax- 
ons; 2, From the Conquest to Chaucer ; 3, From Chau 
cer to bar. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, $15. 

MAURICE (F. D.) Th: Conscience. Lectures on Casu- 
ist 1 re 8vo, cluth, $4 25, 

THE PSALM Chronologically Arranged, with Notes and 
bee new Tieasetion, by Four Friends. 1 vol. 12mo, 


rut BE BEWICK COLLECTOR: A Supplement to a De- 
a Oelothe i of the Works of T. and 8. Bewick. 
8vo, cloth, 50. 





CROWE'S ge ree 
CROWE’S oe abt OF FRA cee Trans the Bastions 
Times to the Election of Napoleon Ill. 5 large vols. 
8vo, cloth, $45. : 
EARLY ENGLISH REPRINTS. No. 8. Addison's Cri- 
ticism on Paradise Lost. 16mo, paper, 60 cents. 
*,* All the previous volumes on hand. 
Neat muslin covers for the same, to hold six vols., 60 cts, 





THE KING AND THE COMMONS: Cavalier and Puri- 
tan Songs. Selected and arranged by Henry Morley 
ne the new volume of the Bayard Series). Cloth, 


*,* All the previous volumes of the series on hand. 





— prmacaL ODES. Translated, with Notes, 
KP aM ickins. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, $2 50. 

FULLER'S" CHURCH HISTORY OF BRITAIN. New 
and shen edition. 8 vols. small 8vo, cloth, $10 50. 

a 

y 1. QUICK: (R. H.) Essays on Educational Reformers. 


2. ESSAYS ro ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By va- 
rious writers: Edited by F. W. Farrar. 1 vol. 


8vo, cloth, ty 25. 
8. ARNOLD (MATT.) Schools and Universities on 
the Continent. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, $5 25. 


LAMBERT (W.) Canons of the Pitst Four General Coun- 
cils of the Church, and those of the early local Greek 


ods. 1 vol. 8vo 
YouNG ARTHUR). Whe Disentangioment of Ideas; or, 


ba td of Nine Cross. 1 vol. folio, cloth, $10 50 
LOCKY N.) weiaesiae! Lessons in Astronomy. 


- B.) "St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians. 
revised text, with introduction and notes 

SCHWEGLER’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Trans- 
lated by Stirling. A new and revised edition. 12mo, 
a 

CARTWRIGHT (W. C.) On the Constitution of Papal 
Conclaves. 16mo, cloth, $3 2. 

bey (J. F.) Popular Tales of the West Highlands. 
4 vols. 12mo, cloth, 

RUSSELL (ALEX.) e Salmon: its History, Preserva- 
tion, Value, etc. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 

MOSSMAN (S8.) ag of Discovery Magellan, Cook, 
; oq a Livingstone), 1 thick vol. 12mo, por- 
rait: 


een . G.) The Alpine Regions | of Switzerland and 
OF ORG Countries. 1 vol, Svo, plates, $6 25. 

PRINCIPLES wT + {C LIFE (an entirely new work). 

1 vol, crown 8v' 

WATER ANALYSIS ‘A Practical Treatise on the Exami 
nation of ew Water. 12mo, $2 50. 

CHALMERS (J.) Speculations on the Metaphysics, Polity, 

and Morality “ the ‘Old Philosopher’? Lan-Tsze. 


12mo, cloth, B= 

ago = ®) ntroduetion to the Philosophy of Shakes- 
B ees onnets. 12mo, cloth, %. 

PA TONS: BOTANIC AL DICTIONARY, New and re- 
vised edition, poi. enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 
royal oe clot 

KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
4 oe ae 8vo, with maps and plans, beautifuliy 
printed, cloth, $33. 

wo Hanpy VoLuME SERIEs of EMINENTLY PoPULAR 

ORKS: 
1. SHENSTONE’S i paper, $1 25. 
2. DR. JACOB 
3. THE GORD or cloth, $1 50. 
4. HAPPY THOUGHTS, cloth, $1 50. 

PRESSENSE’S JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and 

Work. New and revised and cheaper edition. 1 thick 


vol., cloth 76. 

WATTS’S DICTIONARY OF THE CHEMICAL SCI- 
ENCES. Just oa in five very large vols. Svo, 
cloth, mee eceees to $65 

SoorT’s (SIR W a me LETTERS ON LEMONOLOGY. 

18mo, 2. 

ROMANOFE’S PSKETCHES OF THE RITES AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE > RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
1 thick vol. 8vo, cloth, $3 %5. 

HAMERTON (P. G.) ETCHING AND ETCHERS. One 
handsome volume royal 8vo, cloth, $15 %5. 


* Any of the above works sent by mail on receipt fo 
thefy price, with ten per cent in addition. 

*,* Full and complete catalogues of our extensive Eng- 
lish Stock can be had gratis on ‘ap lication. Send for the 
= — a@ monthly summary of American and foreign 

ra 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
ImPoRTERS OF ENGiisnh WoRKs, 
654 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


By Epwarp Garrett. 12mo, paper covers, $1. 


“Whoever the author may be, he is worthy of a criticism 

which few critics have the good luck to be able to pro- 
nounce more than once or twice in a lifetime. 
If this is not the epitome of a real old man’s diary, it is the 
best imitation of reality we have ever come across. We 
commend these ‘Occupations’ to the attention of every- 
body.”—London Athenaum. 


THE BROADWAY ANNUAL: A Miscellany 
of Original Literature in Prose and Verse. Demy 8vo, 
904 pages, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, $4. 


This Annual contains the whole of the new novel, 
‘“‘Brakespeare, or the Fortunes of a Free Lance,” by the 
author of “ Guy Livingstone,” as well as a variety of Papers 
in Prose and Verse by the most popular authors of the 
day, and is illustrated with 27 full-page plates, from designs 
by the best artists, printed on toned paper. 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR: A Dictionary of 
Domestic Medicine and Surgery, especially adapted for 
Family Use. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS. 
Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curious, 
Eccentric, and Extraordinary in all Ages on & Nations. 
Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 7 


POET’S CORNER. A Manual for Students 
in English Poetry. With Biographical Sketches of the 
Authors. By J. C. M. Bertew. Printed on toned 
paper, crown 8yo, cloth, 920 pages, $3 50. 





*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, 


I. If, Yes, and Perhaps. 
A New Volume of Stories. By Epwarp Evenrrr HALe. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


This volume contains ‘The Man without a Country,” 
one of the most striking and popular stories ever published 
in America; also ‘‘ My Double and how He Undid Me,’ 
‘* The Skeleton in the Closet,”’ and eight other Stories and 
Sketches, all marked by the vigor and originality of 
thought and the forcible and felicitous expression which 
have made Mr, Hale one of the foremost writers of the 
country. 

fl. Smoking and Drinking. 

By James Parton. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

This volume contains three articles on Smoking and 
Drinking recently contributed to the ANVanfic Monthly 
by Mr. Parton, with a Preface. These have attracted un- 
usual attention both from the public and the press, They 
deal thoroughly and candidly with topics of great individual 
and social interest, and should be read by all. 

The 7riiune says: ** His impressive statements on the 
subject of Drinking are of more value to the cause of tem- 
perance than volumes of inflated rhetoric.” 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


A NEW VOLUME OF MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG 
FOLKS, ENTITLED, 


THE COLDEN ROBIN, 


CONTAINING: 
II. Rounds and Exercises ada 
IIT. Songs for All Occasions. 


Sent, post-paid, on 


I, Musical Notation. 
to Physica! Action. 
Sacred Pieces. 

By W. 0. PERKINS, 
“The Nightingale,” ‘‘ Sabbath-S 
pet,” ete, 

The whole forming a most attractive Music Book for 
Juvenile Classes, Schools, and Seminaries, and one that 
cannot fail to be admired by all Teachers and Scholars. 

Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHAS. H, DITSON & CO,, 711 Broadway, New York. 


pted 


IV. 


Author of chool Truin- 





NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY: 

GOLD ELSIE: A Novel. After the German 
of E. Marusrt, author of “The Old Mam'selle’s Se- 
cret.” By Mrs. L. A. WisTER, 12mo, fine cloth, $1 75. 

DALLAS GALBRAITH: A Novel. By Mrs. 
R. Harprne Davis, author of “ Waiting for the Ver- 
dict,” ‘* Margret Howth,” “ Life in the Iron Mills,”’ 


etc. 8vo, fine cloth, $2. 
“One of the best novels ever written for an Americ.» 
magazine.”— Philadelphia Morning Post. 


“The story is most happily written in all respects." 
The North American, 


INFELICIA: A Volume of Poems. By Apa 
Isaacs MENKEN. 16mo, toned paper, neat cloth, &1; 
paper cover, 75 cents. With portrait of author, and let- 
ter of Mr. Charles Dickens, from steel engraving 
Fine cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, $1 50, 

“Some of the poems are forcible, others are graceful and 
tender, but all are pervaded by a spirit of sadness."’— Wu. 
ington Evening Star. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS TRUTH OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D 


12mo, tinted paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, $1 25 


SILVER LAKE; or, Lost in the Snow. New 
edition. By R. M. Batuantynx, author of “ Fighting 
the Flames,” ** Coral Islands," Illustrated square 
12mo0, gilt cloth, tinted paper, $1 2. 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, Esq. 
Written by Himself Edited by W. M. Tuwackenay. 
With numerous illustrations by Groner pa Maver. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. Sranparp IuiusTrRatep Li- 
BRARY EDITION. 


ete, 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mai! 
on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA 


MR. ALCOTT’S TABLETS. 


(From the Boston Sunday 7 *.) 


4 late number of the Vi/ion, the editor of which some, 
what pretentious oracle seems to have been eager to 
strangle ‘Tablets’ before it wae born, contained a notice 
of the work, in which he showed a gross misapprehension 
of Mr, Alcott’s meaning and drift. Probably through some 
defect of cerebral development, for which the critic is not 
responsible, he is about as competent to judge of Mr. 
Alcott’s transcendent speculations as a blind man is to 
describe a rainbow. Having found much in this book io 
admire, when we have got at the meaning, we do not 
doubt that where we fail to recognize its beauties the 
fault is not in the profound thinker, who has given more 
than fifty years of study and meditation to these senten- 
tiously expressed meditations.” 

Price of ** Tablets,"* $1 50. Sold by all Booksellers, and 
mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 
PUBLISHED To-Day: 


SISHOP KIP’S NEW BOOK. 


THE UNNOTICED THINGS OF SCRIPTURE 


By the Right Rev. Wx. Ixenanuam Kup, D.D., Dishop oi 
California, 
hor of “The Lenten Fast,”’ ‘Christian Holidays in 
Rome,” etc., ete, 
In one volume i2mo, extra cloth, price $1 
A. ROMAN & CO., Publishers, 


97 Woward Street, New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarncLay Street, New York, 


{mports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals, 


Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 
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TEACHERS 


Interested in History, Mythology, Anglo-Saxon, Earl 
English, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
are invited to acquaint us with their specialties and send 
for our catalogue before selecting text-books for the ap- 
proaching season. Our SS in French, 
German, and Saxon are in use at YALE, HanvaRD, WasuH- 
tveTon OoOLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY 
or Vrmernia, and other leading institutions. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


LITTLE WOMEN; 


Or, MEG, JO, BETH, AND AMY. 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
1 vol. 16mo, with illustrations, price $1 50. 


THE LITTLE GIPSY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ELIE SAUVAGE, 
By MISS LUYSTER. 


With 12 Dlustrations by Lorenz FRo.icu. 
square 12mo, price $1 50. 


1 vol, 





Mesers. Roperts Bros. have just published: 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS, by A. R. Hope. $1 25. 
MR. MORRIS’S EARTHLY PARADISE, Fourth Ed. 


$2 2. 
MISS INGELOW’S COMPLETE POEMS, in one vol. 
$2 2B. 
HAPPY THOUGHTS, by F.C. Burnand. Price $1 50. 
DOCTOR JACOB, a novel, by Miss Edwards, Price $1 50. 
MR. ALCOTT’S TABLETS. Price $1 50. 





Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


MUNSON’S 
COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER. 


~ 





One vol. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 





‘* Whoever masters its contents may be assured that he 
hae henceforth a respectable and lucrative profession at 
his fingers’ ends as long as they can hold pen and pencil.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OAKLEY & MASON, Publishers. 


Just PUBLISHED: 


HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle. 


By Howarp Krnessury and Rey. A. A. GRALEY. 


Embracing “ SPIRITED,” “* SENTIMENTAL,” ‘ OCCA- 
SIONAL,” “ AMUSING,” and “ PATRIOTIC” SONGS, 
etc., etc. Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elemen- 
tary Treatise for Musical Instruction. Words and Music 
mostly original. 

Board covers, cloth backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 per 
dezen. Cloth bound, gilt letters, 65 cents per copy; 
$6 50 per dozen. 


CARMINA YALENSIA. 


A new Collection of College Songs and Music. $1 50. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway, New York. 





TO BOOKBUYERS. 


PRICED CATALOGUE No. 9, OF NEW AND OLD 
BOOKS, 


Including many scarce books in AMERICAN HISTORY, 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, SCIENCE, [LLUS- 
TRATED ROOKS, FACETILA, etc., etc., just published, 
and will be forwarded /ree to any address, 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
Dealer in New and Second-hand Books, 
8 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, 
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The Nation. 


This Journal commenced its Seventh Volume with the 
first issue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers; and for the sake of its still 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to any 
clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view to sub- 
scribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 
the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
Nation, the circulation of which is considerably larger 
than that of any similar weekly published in this country. 
Book publishers in every part of the Union, principals of 
schools, makers and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 
peculiarly to their advantage to advertise in the Nation. 
Full particulars of terms, etc., given by circular. 


CONTENTS OF No. 169: 
The Week. 


Vermont and Maine. 

The Working-men’s Congress. 
The Ma husetts Conv 
Campaign Enthusiasm. 
Mr. Whittier on ‘‘ Campaign Songs.” 

General Butler at the Worcester Convention. 
Abstract Right of Copyright. 

Marini’s Process. 

Literary Notes. 

Mr. T. H. Key’s Philological Essays. 

The Magazines for October. 

Memoirs and Letters of Jenny C. White del Bal. 
John Ward’s Governess. 

Medusa, and other Tales. 

Books of the Week. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
8 Park Place, 
New York City. 
*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven num- 
bers of Vol. I. can do so at the office of the Nation. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. _ 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 





B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


T. Bassrrr’s LION COFFEE. 

T. Bassirt’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

. T. Bassrrr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
T 
ry 


~~] 


- Bassirr’s SALERATUS, 
. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere. 

Ask your grocer for B. T. Baspirt’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE and 
UNADULTERATED. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


wh by 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 





RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This inyention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and produces thereby a pure liquid tone superior in 
qualt, and power to t of the 0. The 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 

0-case, and upon under soun -boards, is re- 
ved from the rigidity caused by such connection, and its 
oe creased. 

Our os are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties peoues 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
opr assortment. 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes, 
received October 26. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


School of Mines, Columbia College. 
—Instruction in Mining, Engineering, Metallurgy, Geolo. 
gy, Mineralogy, Assaying, Analytical and Technical Chem- 
istry, etc., with Laboratory Practice. Reopens Oct. 5. 
Examinations for admission to regular course Oct.1. For 
further information and catalogue apply to C. F. CHAN- 
DLER, Dean of Faculty, East Forty-ninth Street, New 
York. 


Students 








QHE AN LAKE SCHOOL, Near Prexs- 
ane EW YorK.—Unsurpassed ‘advantages for the healthy 
education of boys. 

Principal, D. MORRIS, M.A., late Fellow of 


Oriel College, Oxford. 


S. A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need. Time enough is given to 
explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pains are taken to teach him now To stupy. This is done 
so thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright. ‘ 








EE 


RUTCERS FEMALE COLLECE, 
487, 489, 491 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Reopens Sept. 16. For information or catalogues, apply 
personally or by letter at the College. 
H. M. PIERCE, LL.D., President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC | 
MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 


New Yors, January 25, 1868. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, | 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 313t 
December, 1867: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1267, to Sist December, 1367.. $7,322,015 00 | 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
uary, 1 2,838,109 00. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $10,160, 1%5 00 } 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor w vo Fire Risks disconnected with Mar- i 
ine Risks. 

Premiums marked off pam bea  Samenp, 1867 
to 8ist December, 1867. 


Losses paid during the same period.......... $4,224,264, 61 | 


Returns of Premiums and expenses......... $1,9 305,8 865. 93 


| 
| 
| 
} 


a 
The Company has the following Assets ey 

— States and State of New York Stoc | 
City, Bank, and other Stocks .............. “en.04 a5 00 | 
Loans. secured by Stocks and area. . 2,175,450 00 | 
Beal Retate and fonds and Mortgages... 210,000 00 | 
Interest and — and C’ $ due the H 
Company, estimated at ...................... 252,414 } 
— oe and Bills receivable........... 8,282,453 27 | 

MMIPEE ede ccavoctiesrcs ecsevccscs’ 878,374 02 
Total Amount of Assets .................... $13,108,177 a 

certificates of | 


Six : ome oy interest on the outstan 
ts will be paid to the holders thercof, or their lega! | 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru- 


next. 

r per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the | 
issue of 1865 will be redeemed and paid to the holders | 
thereof, or their |} representatives, on and after Tucs- 
dey, the Fourth of February next, — which date inter- 

est.on the amount so redeemable will cease. The ce 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled 
to the extent paid. 
A dividend of r cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist 
December, ange for which certificates will be issued on and 


after Tuesday the Seventh of April next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
John D. J ” Henry K. Bogert, 
) ‘ones, enry 

Charles Dennis, Joshua J. Henry, 
W. H. H. Moore, Dennis Perkins, 
Beary Os, kersgill, Fg = — dr., 

m,. ic enry burgy, 
Lewis Curtis, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Charles H. Russell, 5 and, 
Lowell Holbrook, B.J. Howland, 
R. Warren Weston, Benj. Babe ock. 
a Phelps, Fletcher Westray, 

eb Barstow, Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
A. P. Pillot. Gordon W. Burnham, 


William E. Dodge, 


Frederick Chauncey,” 
Robt. G. Fergusson, 
David 


James Low, 


Lane, Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
James Bryce, William H. Webb, 
Francis Skiddy, Paul Spofford, 
Daniel 8. Miller, Pay Gandy, 
Wn. Sturgis, bert L, Taylor. 


Charles P. Burdett, 


CARPETS AND FURNITURE. 


H. O’FARRELL 


ed for his Fall Trade 2,000 pieces of ENG 
ARPE’ BRUSSELS, 3-PLY and superior IN- 


O00 pieces OIL-CLOTH 8 to 24 feet wide, 
LACE UIETAINS, WINDOW-SHADES. DRUGGETS, 


RUGS, MATS ., ete, 
e est Assortment of Rich and 
ay FURNITURE = wang f Sta ‘ tates, . . 
ver seven eet " ral 
pecisad with the bons Cause of Bikes tx Bedroom UITS, 
etc., to be found anywhere; all pees bert te oy his 
own sion, and warranted to his customers, at 





Lise y oe on 


486 and 488 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
and 267, 269, and 271 West iiaigdiamaas Street—adjoining. 


UILTS, co COMFORTABLES, SHEET- 


BLANKETS, 
INGS, and FEA’ DING at very low prices. 


CULBERT & co., 
94 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
* CARD CASES, 


RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 





‘ Writing Desks a Specialty. 





s. ¢ G.& Cc. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM Cc. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wau. Street, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS' CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 Weysosser §r., 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La Satie Street, Carcago, 


J. W. BOYDEN. L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
— or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
est. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


‘ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of “‘ Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island ; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Oimsted, Vaux é& Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 

The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

OLMSTED, 


FRED. 
CALVERT ¥ AUX, 


110 dway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


Broa 
New York, eonene's, 1866. 


ARCHER, PANCOAST & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, erc., 
OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 
{3 Mercer Street. N. Y. 





9, tt, 


| Total Assets, July 1, 1963 





HANOVER | 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


$614,004 47 


Losses Paid since Organization. $941,059 30 





B. 8. WA 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL, : - - - $1,000,000 00 

SuRPLUs, JuLyY 1, 1868, - - - «1,382,790 387 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in seventeen and a half years, 979 
per cent. 


LCOTT, President. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P, NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


N. Y. 


Cash Capital, 
Assets, July 1, 1963,............ 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


$1,558,567 73 


STEPHEN CROWELL, PresrpEnr. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vics-PResipENt. 
PHILANDER SHAW, SrcretaryY. 


FE TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 


Incorporated 1819. 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 


$5,052,880 19 
499,808 55 


Assets July 1, 1868, 
ee ee ee 
New York Agency, 62 Wall Street. 
JamMEs A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 











Ps 


LEME. Qe 


BM eka a ete 


eg ree ““ 





280 


The Nation. 


[Oct. 1, 1868 











NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


Branch Office, 


Board of Directors. 


JAY COOKE Banker, 1 Philadelphia. 
CLARENCE H. © Banker, Philadelphia. 

F. RATOMFORD STARR. President Enterprise FirezIn- | 

rance Company Philadelphia, 

J. HINCKLEY CLARK Banker, Philadelphia, 

GEORGE F. TYLER, Palladelphi 
WILLIAM G. MOO Banker, Philadelphia. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Banker, Washington. 

E. A. ROLLINS, Commissioner Internal Revenue, Wash- 


> ton. 

WM. ©. CHANDLER, late Assistant Secretary of the | 
Treasury, Washington 

JOHN D. DEFREES, Public Printer, Washington. 
ey DODGE, ker, New York. 

H. ©, AHNESTOCK, Banker, New York. 


Officers. 


CLARENCE H. CLARK, President. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman of Finance and Executive Com- 


mittee. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Aetuary. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





FRANCIS G, SMITH, M.D., Medical Director. 


FINE WATCHES. 


| 
We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the | 


very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waitham, and known as the 
3-4 PLATE, {6 SIZE. 


To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have | 


devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 
mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, | 


noj less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 


scientific correctness of design and execution, these | 


Watches will compare favorably with the best made in | 
any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 

For sale by 


HOWARD & CO., 


619 ements New York. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 
ETC., 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 
PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 

ETC., ETC., 


ALL AT very Low PRicKS. 


THE 





The advantages offered by this Company are: 
louie is a : Company, chartered by special Act of 

‘on, 

A aid up Copital of $1,000,000. 

: yond _ rates of premium. 
hes larger insurance than other companies for 
the same wag Fs 

It is definite and certain in its terms. 

It is a ome bing oA in every locality. 

Its t from attachment. 

There are Aes unnecessary restrictions in the policies. 

Every policy is non-forfeitable. 

Policies may be taken which will receive an annual ad- 
dition of one hundred per centum of the premium paid, 
or that will pay to the P ioured during life »n annual in- 
come of one-tenth the amount named in the policy. 

P A extra rate is charged for risks upon the ‘lives of 
emales, 

It insures not to secure dividends, but at so low a cost 
that dividends will be impossible. 








A LOCAL AGENT IS WANTED in every county, and 
applications from competent parties for such agencies, 
with suitable endorsements, should be add to the 


820 MILES _—CCV. 


OMPANY 


CAPITAL 


$1,000,000. 


‘irst National Bank Building. 


Compeny’s General Agents only in their respective dis- 


i pamphlets, and full porto ven on appli-. 
cation at the office po ys eet om , at 


{ Nassau he 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
General Agents for Bow Sock State and Northern New 


y- 


pplications will be received for individual Agencies in 
Ate of New York. 


MANAGERS : 
D. C. WHITMAN. 


J. U. ORVIS. 


E. W. CLARK & CO., Philadelph 
General Agents for Pennsylvania = Souther Ny ew Jersey. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
General Agents for Distri District of bolambia, Be 


UNION ADAMS, 


ware, and 





OF THE 


Union Pacific R.R. 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 


WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
Will soon be completed. 

The means provided for construction are ample, and 
| there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution 
of the enterprise. The Company's FIRST MORTGAGE 

| BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST IN 
GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN COLD, 
| and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subserip- 
re Ln, be received in New York, at the COMPANY'S 
, 20 Nassau Street, and by JOHN J. CISCO & 
| scan Soin 59 Wall Street, and by the Company's 
Advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress 
of the Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of 
Bonds, may be obtained at the Company's Offices, or of its 
advertised Agents, or will be sent free by mail on applica- 
tion, 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
pupils. and unusual attention to individual peculiaritic. 

ysical culture a apy including Military Drill, Gym- 
with buildi and 





nastics, and Boati Same pon Ta 
appointments com Boys fi for 
| College, business West Polat = mph oo I Circulars with 


references sent on application, 
| We WILLCOX, M.A., PRINCIPAL, Stamford, Conn, 


| PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
' FREE by L. PRANG & CO.,, Boston, 


| 687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cutis. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


COLGATE: & C0O.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in merited articles, 





MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 








Are the most desirable for fray, New . 
8 roudrny ‘ork. 
Principal Warehouses : ; 721 - 
108 aL, H.. Phtingely 
Please sen4 for a Circular. 








